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DAUGHTERS of DR. LIN YUTANG 


An intimate picture of the three children of the 
famous author of “My Country and My People’ and 
‘Moment in Peking.’’ By their father’s secretary, 


HENEVER I think of the 
Lin family, I am reminded 
of their close resemblance to 


a hand. Besides being five in number, 
they are closely united; yet, like the 
five digits, they are individual and dis- 
tinct. 

Mrs. Lin, the index finger of the 
hand, is responsible for the happy 
home and cheerful family life under 
which the Lins thrive. It is she who is 
guardian and director of the family’s 
destiny. 

Much of Mrs. Lin’s motherliness 
and gentleness have been passed on to 
her oldest daughter, Adet. This first- 
born child represents the ring finger of 
the hand. Tall, slender, and thorough- 
ly feminine, Adet is blossoming out 
into a real Chinese beauty. Torn be- 
tween a desire to dress like her Ameri- 
can schoolmates and yet remain loyal 
to Chinese styles, Adet compromises 
by wearing Chinese dresses and a long 
bob permanent. 

Of the three Lin daughters, Adet 
appears to be the least happy away 
from her native land. She asked a 
young friend of her mother, “If you 
were at an American school and a Chi- 
nese girl were in your class, would you 
play with her, or with an American 
girl 2” 

The lady replied tactfully, “The 
Chinese girl would have to take the 
first steps in establishing the friend- 
ship, because the American girl might 
not realize that the Chinese girl was in- 
terested in the same things as her other 
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THE LIN SISTERS IN CENTRAL PARK 
BELOW: THEIR NAMES IN CHINFsI 
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schoolmates—or so it seems to me.” 

It is difficult to trace Adet’s change 
of attitude directly to this discussion, 
or to the fact that she has become used 
to American schools and American 
children, but as time goes on she ap- 
pears happier in her school life. Her 
teachers have told me that, although she 
does not know it, her gentleness and 
consideration for others are teaching 
her classmates good manners. Indeed, 
Adet has all the makings of a true lady 
—consideration for others and a sensi- 
tive nature. Like her father, the fa- 
mous Dr. Lin, Adet has always been 
interested in writing. Even betore she 
wrote the best seller, “Our Family,’’ to- 
gether with her sister, Anor, she had 
published translations from English in 
Chinese magazines. 

Anor, at thirteen, is the liveliest 
member of the family. She is the 
thumb of the Lin hand. Nature in- 
tended her to romp and play, for she 
has a powerful pair of legs and a 
strong body. She is a champion roller 
skater, and she tears through Central 
Park at high speed. Her mother, how- 
ever, who believes in repose for little 
girls, is always trying to restrain Anor’s 
boisterous ways. 

For her years, Anor is even more 
brilliant than her older sister. She 
sees the comedy in life and is a first- 
class mimic. Her cartoons and cari- 
catures are amusing. She is the prac- 
tical joker of the family, and she is 
never so pleased as when she can get a 
“rise’’ out of her sisters. Nevertheless, 









































IN SHEATH-LIKE CHINESE DRESS, THE 
LIN SISTERS POSE FOR THEIR PICTURE. 
LEFT TO RIGHT: ANOR, ADET, MEI-MEI 


RIGHT: AT HOME IN THEIR NEW YORK 
APARTMENT WHERE EACH ONE HAS A 
SHARE IN THE FAMILY HOUSEKEEPING 


BELOW: A DRAWING BY ANOR SHOWING 
MOVING DAY AT THE LINS. DR. LIN 
CARRIES A TRUNK ON HIS_ HEAD! 
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her humor is kindly, “or she is always careful of other peo- 
ple’s feelings. Whenever a flower appears at my desk, | 
know that Anor has placed it there. If my office hours are 
extended beyond their usual time, it is Anor who brings me 
a glass of milk and drops a cookie into my lap. 

Unlike Adet, Anor is much at home among American chil- 
dren and greatly enjoys our schools and the freedom we all 
have. She says, “Americans, to me, are very different from 
my Chinese friends, so quick and straightforward ” 

One day I asked Anor if she weren't homesick for China 
and didn’t jong to return. 

She hesitated and then said thoughtfully, “Well yes, just a 
little. I miss some things.” 

“What for instance, Anor ?” 

Her eyes shone as she replied, “I miss all the good food 
we have to eat.” 

“Birds’ nest soup,” I teased. 

She laughed. “Yes, and so many ways of cooking duck. 
If you get it in Chinatown, it doesn’t taste the same as at 
home. In American food, you just have one big piece of 
meat, and cut and cut. Not enough vegetables, but potato. 

“And the Chinese New Year is such fun” she continued. 
“It’s the biggest festival of the year, and all the people, rich 
Of poor, go out into the streets to see the circus, or fair. Serv- 
ants come with their good clothes and bow to us three times. 
Instead of coffee, we have a kind of delicious tea called 
‘Dragon's Eyes.’ We have eggs colored with red paper, like 
Easter eggs. We have big red candles on the mantelpiece and 
rotating lanterns. At night we set off many kinds of fire 
crackers. And we have paper dragons two blocks long, 
lighted by candles. After that, we sit around the fire and talk 
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—for the later you stay up that night, the longer life your 
parents have. Father and Mother make a special effort to stay 
at home with us that night! So I say—three cheers for the 
Chinese New Year!” 

“You want the war to end so you can go home, eat Chinese 
delicacies, and celebrate the New Year, I suppose.” 

{Instantly Anor became serious. “No. I want the war to 
end so that our people can stop being killed. I want to go 
back and see my friends. I love China so much.” Then she 
seemed afraid my feelings might be hurt, for she added quick- 
ly, “Of course, I love America, too. Everyone has been so 
nice to my father and to all of us.” 

Both Adet and Anor receive daily lessons in the Chinese 
language and history from their mother. Although they are 
enjoying all the benefits and advantages of an American edu- 
cation, the girls are never allowed to forget they are daugh- 
ters of China. Among themselves the sisters usually speak 
Chinese. 

Mei-mei, the youngest, represents the little finger on the 
Lin hand. People are inclined to treat Mei-mei like a baby 
because she looks exactly like a Chinese doll. She may be the 
live model of such a doll, but she has a wide-awake mind be- 
hind her jet-black bang. Her manners are beautiful, neither 
shy nor forward with strangers. Actually she is nine, but 
she might easily be mistaken for a five-year-old, she is so tiny. 
It is a comical sight to watch Mei-mei tucked into a huge 
armchair, studying a fat English-Chinese dictionary which 
rests on her short legs that stick straight out in front of her. 

The two younger Lin children wear Chinese dress only oc- 
casionally. Once only did I see Mei-mei so garbed. She had 
just come from school and her father was helping her out of 
her one-piece snow-suit. Suddenly the baby of the ski suit 
was transformed into a little woman, for beneath it Mei-mei 
was wearing an ankle length 
Chinese dress, just like her 
mother’s. Mei-mei’s appear- 
ance as a midget fascinated me, 
for I had been accustomed to 
seeing her dressed in the knee- 
length clothes of an American 
child. 
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mous author seeks Mei-mei out and plays with her like a big 
boy. He rides her around on his shoulder, tosses her high up 
in the air while she squeals with delight. Then they play jai- 
alai, or pour over the latest cross-word puzzle. 

As Adet says, ‘“Met-mei has a very elderly hobby.” It is 
stamp collecting. On her seventh birthday her father started 
her off with an album and a few stamps, and now she has 
quite a collection. This has developed her interest in geogra- 
»hy. When her sisters are in school, her father writing in 
his study, and her mother busy, Mei-mei lies on the floor 
studying an atlas, with her album open beside her, so that she 
may know exactly where each one of her stamps belongs. 

Although she is the youngest and her father’s darling, she 
is by no means spoiled. One day at lunch her father was tell- 
ing me that she had learned to dress and undress herself at 
three, play cards at five, and knit when she was six. Mei-met 
listened patiently for a while, then she turned to her father 
and begged, ‘Now speak about Anor.” 

The Lin children have been trained to be self-reliant. In 
China, servants and amahs (children’s nurses) outnumbered 
the members of the family, but over here Mrs. Lin has always 
done her own work. So it is that each daughter has her own 
household duties to perform. In the morning, Adet and 
Anor make the beds and tidy the rooms. Then Adet assists 
her mother in the shopping and cooking, and Anor wipes the 
dishes and sets the table. Even little Mei-mei helps by empty- 
ing ash trays and waste baskets and watering the plants. 

When their parents are invited out to lunch or dinner, the 
children prepare their own meal. Anor, who is very fond of 
eating, usually is the cook. In time she may even come to 
rival her mother's skill in this respect. Mrs. Lin never enters 
the kitchen to check up on the girls and make suggestions. 
They are entrusted with responsibility and their mother knows 
they are capable of taking it. 
As she is leaving for a dinner 
engagement, Mrs. Lin calls, 
“Remember, children, lights 
out and in bed at nine. Adet, 
as the oldest, [ appoint you 
to see that my instructions are 
carried out.” 





Dr. Lin is very fond of all 
his children, but Mei-mei is his 
favorite. She declares that he 
is her twin, and they delight in 
whispering together about the 
many secrets they share After 
hours spent in writing, this fa- 


BELOW :NEW YORK’S CENTRAL PARK 
PROVIDES A HAPPY OUTING PLACE 
FOR THE NATURE-LOVING LINS 





There is much respect for 
privacy of thought among the 
Lins. Never is there any of 
that casual “by the way” in- 
terruption usual in American 
families. [ have often seen 
the (Continued on page 38) 


LEFT: ANOR’S VERSION OF HER FATHER’S IGNORING 
THE RULFS IN CENTRAL PARK AND MRS. LINS 
WARNING OF THE POLICEMAN’S APPROACH 











JAMMED IN THE GATEWAY, I LEANED FROM MY RICKSHA AND BAR- 
GAINED WITH A PEDDLERK FOR A POT OF YELLOW CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


temple outside the wall of Peking!’ Mother's voice 
sounded as if she feared Jim had lost his reason. “I 
should think you would know better than to ask me. I've 
gotten along all my life without seeing this famous golden 
image, and Sissy will have to, too. No, that's no trip for a 
yirl.”’ 
. When I heard Mother say ‘‘Sissy,”’ my own baby nickname 
for myself, I knew my chances for going hunting with my 
brother Jim hung as high and dry as the last bustard he had 
shot at Hwai-lai. If Mother calls me “Sissy,” she is thinking 
of me as really very young—say about ten. The days she calls 
me “Daughter,” I've shown some signs of approaching young- 
ladyhood. But when I'm titled “Young Lady’’—well, skip it. 
Notice I said bustard, not buzzard. A bustard is a big 
bird, bigger than a turkey. I never even heard of one until 
we moved to Peking, for they are only found in Europe and 
Asia. Hunting bustards, however, wasn't the only thing that 
intrigued me about this trip. The old priest of the deserted 
temple at Hwai-lai had promised to show Jim the golden 
miniature of the huge Kuan Yin in the main worship hall. 


Tese your sister bustard hunting! Camp in a deserted 
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Illustrated by KURT WIESE 





The priest claimed that no blue-eyed person had ever looked 
upon the temple's treasure. 1 think the promise was a sort of 
bribe to make sure Jim would visit once more with the lonely, 
kindly old man. 

Jim, being a boy, can go anywhere. Well, almost any- 
where. Temple fairs and bazaars in the Western Hills; duck 


. hunting near the ruins of Marco Polo bridge; outside the 


wall, inside the wall, and even on top of the wall, for he 
walked the whole fourteen miles around the Tartar City wall 
last week. But to Mother I am just “Sissy’” and can’t go 
along. 

And then I remembered! I hadn't played my trump card. 
Scouting! That's Mother's weakness. Tell her it’s for the 
Girl Scouts and she will say “yes’’ almost every time. 

“Mother,” I said, ‘I really ought to go. I must get some 
dope for my nature work. You know I have about six more 
birds to do for my Bird Finder badge.” 

Mother suggested that I do our canary and pigeons. I was 
a little annoyed. I did the canary for my pet story when I 
was a Tenderfoot. 

“Mother,” I begged, ‘what's the use of living in a foreign 
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OF THE GODS 


By MARGARET KOSTER CRIST 


city like Peking, if you aren't going to make use of its ad- 
vantages? If you don’t let me go with Jim, I'll miss a swell 
chance to do some rea/ nature work.” 

Mother has dimples. When you see them, you get what 
you want. When you don't, you don't. As [ watched her 
face, I saw that tiny dimple line at the corner of her mouth 
break into a ripple. Yip-pee! I was going! 


We left at four o'clock the next morning. As we rode 
through the dawn-lit streets of the Legation Quarter, the cen- 
ter of foreign life in Peking, it appeared as drab and grim as 
the stufhest old diplomat. 

Each legation is a bit of the country whose flag hangs from 
the staff above the gateway. The desire of the diplomat to 
bring a part of the homeland to his foreign station has given 
the Quarter an international air, but it certainly has made it 
an architectural hodge-podge. And if this Quarter is ugly to 
me, what must it be to the beauty-loving Chinese, whose an- 
cestors planned the glories of the Forbidden City, the very 
borders of which touch the walls of the Legation Quarter ? 
After comparing these two cities within a city, it is not hard to 





An exciting tale about the quick think- 


ing of an American girl and how she 


foiled the plans of Chinese bandits 


understand why the Chinese call us Occidentals “barbarians.” 

Our ricksha coolies, knowing they could have a leisurely 
walk home to morning rice, were spendthrifts with their 
breath. Their softly padding feet barely touched the ground. 
I couldn't decide whether the gentle, rocking motion of the 
ricksha was giving me a kind of sick feeling in my stomach, 
or whether I was a bit scared. Luckily, just when I was 
about ready to wish Mother hadn't said I could go, we had 
reached the city gates, which are closed at dusk and re-opened 
at dawn. Immediately we became so involved in the mad 
scramble to get through the gates that I forgot about being 
frightened. 

Jammed in the gateway, unable to move to right or left, 
backwards or forwards, I leaned from my ricksha and bar- 
gained with the flower peddler whose cart-wheel hubs rubbed 
against my ricksha wheels. After much haggling, he sold me 
a pot of yellow-gold chrysanthemums for twenty cents. 

Jim was making a horrible face. He was parked beside a 
cart full of garlic. He shouted to me, “Why in Sam Hill are 
you buying flowers to take on a hunting trip ?”’ 

“Liu, the ricksha coolie, is going to carry them back to 
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Mother,” I called back, as I snipped off a bud to wear on the 
lapel of my leather coat. 

That gateway jam almost made us miss our train. In our 
haste to reach the platform, the ticket agent seemed everlast- 
ingly slow in explaining the accommodations on the train. We 
didn’t even stop to listen, just grabbed the tickets, ran up the 
long ramp, ns | then down the longer flight of stairs which 
carried us to the north-bound tracks. There was our train. 
All three of us, Jim, engine, and myself were puffing for a 
fare-you-well. But no coaches! So—that was what the talk- 
ative station agent was trying to tell us. 

Jim’s face fell when he realized he had bought first class 
tickets to ride on a freight car. I felt sorry for him, yet I 
couldn't help remembering that, if I had been the one to 
buy the tickets, he would have razzed the life out of me for 
being such a dumb bunny. But he had been pretty nice to 
take me along at all. So, instead of razzing him, I tried to 
make him feei as if it were nothing. 

“Come on,” I said. ‘What are you waiting for? You 
rode in a freight car last time to save on your allowance, and 
I guess I can, too.” 

If Mother had seen us crawling into an open freight car 
that cold, windy morning, the hunting trip would have been 
over before it started. 

“Guess Mom was right about girls on hunting trips,” 
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EVEN IN THEIR TERROR, THEY TURNED 
AS IF FASCINATED TO STARE BACK AT 
THE SUPERNATURAL GLOW LIGHTING 
THE FACE OF THE GODDESS OF MERCY 
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grumbled Jim as he hoisted me aboard. “I don’t like the 
way this trip is starting out. Here, get into this bedding roll 
and stay covered. It'll be just as well if those train guards 
don’t know you're a female.” 

“I'm as snug as a bug in a rug,” I told him. I was doing 
my best to make him understand that I didn’t think it was 
any hardship to ride in an open freight car in early autumn. 
After I had said the same thing three or four times in slightly 
different words, Jim finally answered me. 

“Oh, I know you're a good enough sport, but dry up, won't 
you?” 

I did. I don’t step out at four in the morning very often, 
so I pulled up the flap of my bedding roll and went to sleep. 

Four hours later I woke up to find Jim practically trying to 
roll up the bedding roll with me inside of it. I had slept so 
soundly, I never heard him call me. The sun, hidden by a 
screen of dust blowing from the Gobi, cast a weird glow over 
the sky, making it hard for me to believe it was only eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

Jim managed to get me to my feet just as the train stopped 
with a terrific jerk. My sleep-laden legs, numbed and 
cramped with cold, refused to co-operate with my intentions. 
With complete abandon, I literally bounced out of the door 
of the freight car, and landed in a heap on the station plat- 
form. A merry laugh greeted me, (Continued on page 45) 
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AS LOHENGRIN, THE GRAIL KNIGHT, A 
DAZZLING FIGURE IN SILVER ARMOR. PRINCE 
FREDERIK AND PRINCESS INGRID HEARD 
MELCHIOR SING THIS ROLE LAST MAY IN 
THE WORLD'S FAIR SEASON OF THE OPERA, 
RIGHT: WEARING HIS ROYAL DECORATIONS 


The eminent heroic tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 

Company sat at an immense desk which suited the scale 

of his imposing presence. Its books and papers in orderly 

arrangement, the piece of furniture might have belonged in 

a professor's study. When the mood is upon him, Mr. 

Melchior assumes a scholarly air that is his birthright, for 
he comes of a line of educators honored in Denmark. 

“What do you wish to write about me, for THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL magazine?” he inquired gravely. 

The question served my purpose better than any I could 
have asked him. I gave this answer: “For one thing, I wish 
to mention the performance at the Metropolitan when the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Denmark were present. Or- 
dinarily, a subject demonstrates his pride in a sovereign, but, 
the other evening, the tables were turned! I observed a 
royal personage expressing his admiration for a subject.” 

“Oh, were you there?” The artist smiled. “Just what 
did you see ?”’ 

“At your entrance on the stage, Crown Prince Frederik 
could scarcely restrain his enthusiasm. He kept his opera 


AURITZ MELCHIOR himself opened our interview. 


An intimate picture of the great Danish 
tenor, Lauritz Melchior, who, in his many 
heroic roles at the Metropolitan, is his 
country’s “ambassador of song’ to ours 


By JANET RAMSAY 


glasses on you. Sometimes he hugged his knee boyishly. At one 
point, he leaned toward the princess and whispered with anima- 
tion to her. When time for the applause came, his hands worked 
like a battery.” 

“Our Crown Prince is an excellent musician. He has con- 
ducted orchestras,’ Mr. Melchior replied, and from him I got the 
impression that the Danish Prince's musicianship rates as amateur 
only because his royal position limits his practice of the art. 

The incident which I found striking had occurred on May sec- 
ond of last year, Danish Day at the World's Fair. That evening, 
a performance of Lohengrin opened the 
World's Fair season of opera at the Metro- 
politan. Such a festive air prevailed in the 
house that the upholstery looked a brighter 
wine-red than its accustomed shade, and one 
box, on the left curve of the Golden Horseshoe, 
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seemed re-burnished for a display of 
draped flags and flowers in a regal bou- 
quet. There, Prince Frederik and 
Princess Ingrid appeared, with mem- 
bers of their entourage, almost a quar- 
ter of an hour before the rise of the 
curtain. The audience stood, and the 
royal party remained standing, while 
the orchestra played two fa- 
miliar national airs, the Dan- 
ish and our own, and a third 
—which the Danes knew, but 
only a few Americans recog- 
nized as Iceland’s patriotic 
anthem. 

Then the opera began, 
transporting its listeners to a 
land without geographical 
limits. That realm is one of 
more enduring reality than 
the world of fact to which we 
are bound except when our 
imaginations are set free by 
the.beauty expressed in tone, 
shape, color, and words, or by 
faith and love and acts of 
goodness. Lohengrin, the 
Grail knight, a dazzling figure 
in silver armor, appears on the 
stage in a skiff drawn by a 
swan. A mystical emissary, 
he has come to champion Elsa, 
an innocent, grieved princess 
who is the victim of evil plot- 
ting. Lauritz Melchior de- 
picts the hero’s character in 
an exalted, noble voice. 
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No wonder the reigning house of Denmark honors him! 
Kings may not doff their crowns to an artist, but they do dis- 
pense gold medals and colorful symbolic ribbons. In a pho- 
tograph published with this story, notice that diagonal line of 
decorations on Mr. Melchior’s coat! The width of a lapel 
usually suffices for one person's insignia of royal favor. But 
the greatest of Danish singers needs more accommodating 
space, and still there remains that token of precious metal 
suspended from a ribbon around his collar! A number of 
European countries have favored him with emblems, but his 
friends say that the title he bears most proudly is “Singer of 
the Royal Court of Denmark.” Even so, no temporal govern- 
ment requires an artist's whole allegiance. The great creators 
in every art, and their interpreters, are natives of the spirit’s 
boundless realm, which appointed Lauritz Melchior its am- 
bassador extraordinary of song. 

There was a time when the boy, Lauritz, probably never 
dreamed that, in time to come, monarchs would focus their 
opera glasses on him. But a queen took notice of him, one 
memorable day, while his voice still classed as a soprano. She 
was Alexandra, wife of Edward the Seventh of England. 
Born a Danish Princess, she had come on a visit to her home- 
land and, in Copenhagen, she attended a service at the English 
Church. Among the choristers she singled out one with 
blond, curly hair—a handsome lad who wore a surplice of 
larger size than other youngsters of his age. His round face 
must have shone like a seraph’s, caroling Aallelujahs, but I 
suspect that during a ponderous, long sermon mischief glinted 
in his blue eyes. Queen Alexandra, hearing him sing solo 
parts, predicted a career for the choir boy, Melchior. 

That career was not easily begun or achieved. The Mel- 
chior household, with six children in it, existed on a frugal 
basis, for the father was a teacher—like the grandfather, 
founder of a famous school for boys in Denmark's capital. 
Lauritz’s mother had died early in his childhood. I often 
think of that when Mr. Melchior sings, with exceptional 
pathos, the phrase in which young Siegfried mourns the dis- 
covery that his mother died at his birth. 

Another tragedy had touched the Melchior family. Laur- 
itz’s sister Agnes was blind. But there were also factors of 
good fortune counting toward his future success. Grand- 
father Melchior, who understood the psychology of growing 
boys, was not a repressive disciplinarian. So nobody frowned 
on harmless pranks, and the family tradition forbade the bot- 
tling up of Lauritz’s effervescent spirits. A remarkable wom- 
an, friend and housekeeper, devoted her heart and intelligence 
to the motherless children. She knew the secrets of native 
Danish cookery, and she served food that nourished her foster 
family. Also, she published her recipes in several books still 
esteemed by Danish housewives, and, when the youngest one 
of her brood lacked money for his singing lessons, she sup- 

lied it. 

. Though the sightless eyes of Agnes Melchior never gained 
vision, they gave her brother his first glimpse of the Wagner- 
ian characters now associated with his name—a circumstance 
which might be called only a lesser miracle. Mr. Melchior 
told me the story himself, reminding me that Denmark is a 
country beneficent in its care of handicapped persons. For 
the blind, there is a Royal School in Copenhagen, which his 
sister attended. One of the privileges of its students was a 
box reserved for them in the Royal Opera House. 

“Not situated as favorably, though, as you might imagine!” 
he declared, smiling. ‘The box was an enclosure beneath the 
stage—and only good for hearing.” 

How, I wondered, did a small brother get in? I learned, 
then, that regulations at the Opera House required that the 
blind be accompanied by persons responsible for their safety. 
Lauritz took charge of his sister. Through long preludes, 
scenes, whole acts, he would sit in the sub-stage darkness, as 
unable as Agnes to see the fabulous happenings overhead. 

“But I was always making friends (Continued on page 36) 
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AT THE LILY POOL ON THE GROUNDS OF THEIR COUNTRY ESTATE 














THE MAIDEN WATCHED UNTIL HIS 
CANOE WAS ONLY A TINY SPECK 
NO BIGGER THAN A FAR-OFF BIRD 
ON THE BLINDING SHEET OF WATER 


UT of Africa comes always something new’ —so 
() said Scipio Africanus long ago, when even the 

“Engero za Baganda’’ were young and had not yet 
been written down. Although these legends are familiar to 
every Muganda child, although they are told and retold 
around the fires each night beneath a star-spangled sky, to us 
who have not heard them before they are full of novelty anu 
mystery and wonder. I should like to tell you the legend 
about the origin of the flame tree. 

If you drive through this plateau country of Uganda, with 
its rolling hills, its red clay roads going straight up and over 
them, its shimmering lakes, and its tumultuous, gigantic wa- 
terfalls, you will see flame trees anywhere and everywhere, 
with their great red blossoms burning against the tropical 
green background. “Kifabakazi,” the natives call them, for 
their stems are “soft as a woman's heart and a woman can 
cut them down.” 

The legend about these beautiful trees is a tale of fateful 
love and tragedy, and the kindly intervention of the elements. 
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The heroine of the story is always called ‘The Maiden” — 
she has no other name, but every child will know about whom 
you are speaking. And when you mention The Maiden, every 
child will immediately think also of Tutu, the peasant boy 
who was the Maiden’s lover, and of the white butterflies and 
the hawk that were her faithful friends. 

The village of Si, which figures in the story, is not very far 
away from where we live—just over the hills, near enough 
to see from it the great shimmering mass of water that is Vic- 
toria. And here lived the Maiden, long, long ago, with her 
mother and her father. She had no brothers or sisters, but 
her parents were not unhappy because of this—though big 
families are an asset in Uganda—for the Maiden seemed to 
have been given all the beauty and all the virtues anyone 
could wish for. 

The villagers loved the Maiden, and strangers who passed 
through Kyagwe, hearing of her loveliness, would find an 
excuse, great or small, to stop at the mud hut on the side 
of the hill and observe the charming grace and kindliness 











The LEGEND of the FLAME TREE 


An American missionary to the people of Uganda tells a 
tragic and lovely folk tale about the origin of a native tree 


By MOTHER M 


of manner which endeared her to all who knew her. 

Even the animals loved her, and why shouldn't they? For 
she never hurt them, and their language she knew as well as 
she knew Luganda. They loved to come to her and tell her 
their sorrows, for sometimes men were not gentle and de- 
stroyed their homes and their children. But the Maiden al- 
ways remembered that all living beings were her brothers and 
sisters—even tiny, helpless creatures like the bees and the 
fluttery butterflies, and the rain bird with his quaint cry; even 
strong, fierce creatures like the leopards and the strange, great 
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animals that dwelt in the jungle. She was sure these brothers 
and sisters of hers would not harm anyone who did not 
harm them. 

What would happen to the Maiden when she grew up? 
Her parents dreamed of a great chief who would come to 
marry her, bringing with him many cows and goats, a chief 
who would have miles and miles of nswku (bananeries), a 
husband who would bring honor and renown to their lovely 
daughter. And although the Maiden seemed such a small 
child, the years passed uickly, and soon she grew tall and 
straight and more beautiful, and the time came to arrange the 
marriage. 

Young men, who had long waited for the Maiden to grow 
up, came and sat before the hut of her father, spreading out 
their gifts—rolls and rolls of well-beaten bark-cloth and shin- 
ing silk the Arabs had brought; then the chiefs came, with 
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their servants bearing bundles of presents—bracelets of beaten 
metal, spices from the coast, rolls of cloth, bowls and pots— 
and, behind the laden servants, stretching down the narrow 
road, dozens of great-horned cows and herds of huddled 
goats. 

The eyes of the Maiden’s father and mother grew wide 
with wonder, for they had never seen such wealth. And it 
was all for them, for the giving of their daughter in marriage. 
Which suitor, they wondered, would she choose? They took 
her aside and advised her, but she sat silent until they had 


finished speaking. Then she 
knelt before her father and spoke 
words which disappointed him 
sorely. 
“Sir,” she said, ‘I will not marry any 
of them. How can I? For it is not 
right to marry one whom I do not love. 
My heart would be with another. No, I 
shall marry a man who has nothing, Tutu, 
the mukopi aren for I have given my 
love to him, and he has given his to me.” 
Outside, conversation and laughter waxed strong 
among the suitors, there was noise of coming and 
going, stamping of cattle and bleating of goats, and 
still the parents of the Maiden sat, grieved that she 
had disappointed them. Persuasion was useless, but as 
they tried to decide how best to send away the honored 
guests who were waiting outside, a commotion drew them to 
the doorway. Sabakaki, the messenger of the chief Sekibobo, 
had come hurriedly with a message for all the chiefs assem- 
bled there, that the King of Uganda had declared war against 
the chief of the Buvuma Islands (small islands in Lake Vic- 
toria) and that they were commanded to go at once to gather 
their men for battle. 

The gifts were accordingly rewrapped, the rolls of bark- 
cloth were fastened again, and the servants went slowly down 
the road, their great burdens swaying on their heads. Behind 
them, the Bahima ran shouting, herding the great-horned cat- 
tle with their long sticks, and the chiefs went sadly away, 
wondering if they would ever come back to settle the question 
of the Maiden’s marriage. 

But the Maiden herself rejoiced, for now she was rid of 
her unwelcome suitors. Her lover, (Continued on page 41) 
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HORSES OF THE SUN 


SPENT my childhood in that enchanted land, the Ukraine, 
I famous for its wonderful pastures and serene climate. 

Here, on our boundless steppes, we bred horses in large 
numbers and of many kinds. There were slow, powerful 
giants from far-away northern countries; Percherons and 
Ardennes from France; shaggy-footed English shires; pre- 
cious, snow-white Arabs, the ballet-dancers of the equine world 
that came from beyond the blue sea, and the sturdier, creamy 
variety from the borders of Persia. We had fast Kirghiz 
ponies from the Ural mountains, rounded and golden like 
sweet corn, and Cossack ponies, wiry and humanly wise. We 
even had several gaunt and dour Irish hunters, though the 
game of chasing a small ginger fox over hill and dale was not 
popular in Russia. There was hunting of boar, stag, and 
wolf, however, and even more dangerous work for them to 
do. Besides these, we bred hundreds of chargers to be sold 
yearly to the cavalry regiments. 

Last, but not least, came the race horses, most of them 
trotters, for trotting was the favorite national sport. There 
were flat races, as well, in the capitals, but no steeple chasing. 
I remember well that some of our stallions were imported 
from America and that crossing the breeds was illegal, as 
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the Americans were a couple of seconds faster than our own 
thoroughbreds. The Russians bettered them in staying power, 
though, and the extraordinary speed and beauty of movement 
of these animals must be seen to be believed. Our Russians 
were mostly black, of a bluish, raven’s wing hue—only last 
winter I recognized two of them in a big German circus. 
They must have been well over twenty years old, but were 
still going strong and the pride of the ring. 

All the children of the South grew up with horses as their 
playmates—most of us could ride as soon as we could walk. 
We had no riding lessons, but learned from experience, 
scrambling to the horses’ backs with the aid of anything from 
the animal's tail to a ladder, hanging on by the skin of our 
teeth. We were not given saddles until we knew how to 
use them. 

The horses themselves were painstaking and gentle teach- 
ers. I used to spend hours in the stables, helping to groom 
and exercise the animals, or tucked away in some manger with 
a book and a box of candies. The mangers were safe hiding 
places from my several governesses, as there were over two 
hundred horses in the stables and they did not like strangers, 
especially those who came too near their back legs and spoke 
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AT SUNDOWN THE HORSES WOULD CLATTER DOWN TO THE RIVER 





TO QUENCH THEIR THIRST AND COOL THEIR HOT, TIRED LIMBS 


Memories of spirited horses and a free and glorious childhood in the Ukraine 
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in foreign languages. My special friend, White Legs, an 
affectionate mare who shared my daydreams and my sweets, 
once almost bit my toe off, mistaking it for a pink lollipop 
amidst her hay. 

Verus, a beautiful and very valuable beast, the winner of 
the Russian Derby, a fierce and capricious creature of great 
importance, constituted himself instructor to my two small 
nephews who had ambitions for bigger and better mounts 
than their fat Shetland ponies. Verus, the unapproachable, 
let them crawl all over him and took them for mild little runs. 
Seemingly he adapted his gait to their size, and bore patiently 
with the indignity of two small, half-naked children sprawl- 
ing over his priceless back. To the horror of the French 
governess, the family agreed that the twins were safer from 
mischief with Verus than in the:r nursery. 

Only horses in use, or in training, were stabled in the 
summer. The rest roamed the vast steppes in herds, called 
tabuns, from early spring until snowfall when they had to be 
collected, checked by their brands, and driven into huge bar- 
racks for the short but severe winter. They needed expert 
handling, especially the youngsters born in the open who 
bucked and squealed and bit like wild things. During the 





hot summer nights, the household and farm horses were also 
put out to graze, under the guidance of many small boys and 
one or two grown-up overseers. These lads 9 in the day- 
time, taking over the horses from the farm and stable hands 
at sundown, when a couple of hundred animals would clatter 
down to the river to quench their thirst and cool their hot 
and tired limbs. 

At such times the waterside would echo with shrill boyish 
voices and excited whinnies, and I often took my favorite 
horses myself for their evening bath. You can imagine the 
thrill of dashing down a steep bank into deep, cool water, 
clinging with bare knees to a broad, slippery back, dodging 
inquisitive wet noses and playful hoofs. The broad blue 
river would be covered from side to side with snorting, 
stamping, neighing horses, and the boys would vie with each 
other in diving off their backs, racing, and turning double 
somersaults from one moving horse to another in an excess 
of high spirits. 

On hot nights we played in the river until dark brought a 
little coolness, then I would follow the tabun on my fast 
Kirghiz stallion. He was named Firebird because his golden 
body glowed in the sun like a bird (Continued on page 42) 
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national Day, but “Yes-We-Can” Jant@ 


By NANC 


ANEY LEWIS sat in the library of West Haven High 
School surrounded by towers of books, her mop of red 
hair, all of her that could be seen, like a bright red flag 
flying above them. As the door to the room squeaked 

and opened, the flag rose suddenly and a pair of bright agate 
eyes, behind spectacles, peered over the books. They held a 
faintly annoyed gleam as they perceived two heads, one blond, 
one chestnut, thrust through the opening of the door. 

“Do not disturb,” she said. 

“I know, Janey, but we had to,” said the owner of the 
blond head, Mac Porter. “We thought you'd forgotten—” 

“About the clinic to-day,” finished Candy Jameson, she of 
the brown head. She ventured into the room, stroking her 
locks with her perpetually ink-stained fingers. ‘We weren't 
sure— 

“If you would want to miss it,” continued Mac, following 
her in. 

“In spite of your working on the Fiesta program,” con- 
cluded Candy. 

“What are you, my children—a chorus ?” demanded Janey. 
“Why don’t you sing, like in an opera? Excuse me, dear in- 
fants, if I’m cross, but my brain is in a double knot. I'd for- 
gotten all about the clinic! I don’t even know what one it is 
to-day.” 

“It’s the last one,” said Mac. “I mean it finishes this part 
of our study of the town’s social services.” 

“Are you coming?” asked Candy, glancing at the books 
piled about Janey. 

“Oh, dear! I hate to give up on this right now. You 
can’t sail on more than one tack at a time, you know.” 

‘Haven't you thought of anything yet?” inquired Mac. 

“Nothing good,” groaned Janey. 

“What in the world is this for?” asked Candy, picking up 
a book. “National Italian Dishes. You don’t expect me to 
go out on the stage and cook a spaghetti dinner, or something 
like that, do you?” Candy was noted as a cook, far and also 
wide. 

“No,” grinned Janey, “I was just trying to think of an idea. 
Children, we just have to get something stupendous. Why, 
Troop Four will just waltz away with all the glory with their 
‘Czechoslovakia, the Lost Nation.’ Why couldn't we have 
drawn that for our country? Italy—I ask you! Everybody 
knows about Italy. I mean it’s interesting, but what can you 
do with it? Seems we've planned about all we could, and 
that’s dull. It hasn’t any life. _But there must be some- 
thing.”” She bent again to the book before her. 

“There isn’t much time left,” sighed Mac. ‘The Fiesta 
comes in two weeks.” 

“Yes, how caz we get anything different now?” asked 
Candy. 

“Of course we can! Yes, we can!” cried Janey so vehe- 
mently and with such fierceness in the eyes behind the glasses 
that the other girls laughed. But they were heartened, too, 
for when Janey cried, “Yes, we can!’’ things happened. It 
was her “Yes, we can” that had brought the West Haven Girl 


BEFORE THE GIRLS HAD A CHANCE TO WONDER WHAT THEY SHOULD 
DO OR SAY, THE MANCIO FAMILY WAS WARMLY WELCOMING THEM 
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Scouts their Yes-We-Can House, where they now had head- 
quarters, and where the International Fiesta was to be held. 
The Scouts had planned the Fiesta to commemorate Inter- 
national Month. It was to combine a fair and a stage pro- 
gram. To each troop had been allotted a different country 
about which it must plan either a booth for the bazaar, or a 
program for the stage. Italy had been assigned to Troop 
Five, of which Janey, Mac, and Candy, those inseparable 
three, were all members. 

To Janey had been assigned the task of conceiving some- 
thing for her troop that would top all other features of the 
Fiesta. Thus far she had been unsuccessful, but she was con- 
fident that she would yet hit upon the great scheme. 

“I almost have the tail-feathers of an idea,” she confessed 
now. “I just can't make it practical. Oh, well, maybe the 
clinic will clear my mind. Help me put these books back, 
will you, old dears ?”” 

The spotlessly white clinic of the West Haven Health Cen- 
ter was filled with mothers, sitting on chairs ranged across 
half the room, with their babies in their laps, or undressing the 
infants in the booths which went down one side wall. It was 
anything but a place for clearing the mind just now, for the 
infants, as with one accord, were howling lustily at the vari- 
ous indignities they were suffering—undressing, weighing, 
prodding by the doctor. Their wails of protest were virtually 
unanimous, and Janey could not believe her own sharp ears 
when she detected a note of gurgling baby laughter. She 
turned about and saw that it issued from the rosy mouth of a 
fat Italian baby, with curly black hair and big black eyes, 
chuckling up at its mother who was carrying it toward the 
doctor. Janey had never seen a baby so entirely happy, so 
delighted with the whole world. It waved its arms, it reached 
for the doctor, it kicked its chubby legs as it lay in the scales. 
It was certainly different from most of the babies in the room. 

If the baby was different, so, too, was the mother. Unlike 
the majority of the women at the clinic, women whom poverty 
and overwork had saddened, she looked as happy as her baby. 
She was chubby, too, with dimples around her mouth, and the 
same big black eyes and black curly hair. Tiny gold rings 
swung merrily at her ears. 

“Tony's coming along just fine,’”’ the doctor said to her. 

‘I do what you say. I take good care. All my children 
fine,” she beamed. 

“I’m sure they are,” said the doctor. “I saw Nino the 
other day, and he’s as full of muscle as any boy I ever saw. 
How is Mr. Mancio ?” 

A brief cloud passed over the woman's face. “He still find 
nothing,” she sighed. “He hope soon.” 

“Of course he will,” smiled the doctor. ‘Well, Tony, back 
you go to your mother! See that you keep on growing, you 
rascal !”’ 

“Hm,” murmured Janey to Mac and Candy, “I like those 
two.” To their surprise, she insisted on remaining after the 
clinic to speak to Mrs. Howe, the supervisor, about Mrs. 
Mancio and her family. “You go on home,” she urged her 
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friends. “I'll meet you later. Go to my house, I mean.” 
They went out somewhat dejected. 

“Well,” said Mac, “I never knew Janey to go off on a 
tangent about anything when she had her mind on something 
big like our Fiesta program. What's happening to the Lewis 
mind ?” 

Although Mac and Candy could not know it, the Lewis 
mind was functioning according to rule. Where there was 
apparent madness, there was always method. 

“Yes, the father is out of work,” the supervisor told Janey. 
“He used to play and sing in a restaurant, but people don't 
seem to enjoy that sort of entertainment any more. They 
want orchestras playing swing. He won't go on relief, how- 
ever. He does all sorts of odd jobs, but, of course, he makes 
very little. They have a little saved, but I don’t know what 
they'll do when that’s gone. I wish there were some way we 
could help. They're a splendid family.” 

“Do you suppose they'd mind if anyone went to see them ?” 
asked Janey eagerly. 

“No, I don't. They wouldn't like charity, but there's no 
reason they wouldn't be glad to see you as a visitor. Yes, I’m 
sure they would. There are two girls, Rosa and Naninella, 
and a boy, Nino, who are about the age to be interested in 
Scouting. You might talk to them about it.” 

It was that talk which started Janey, Mac, and Candy, sev- 
eral days later, on an expedition to Columbusville, that part 
of West Haven settled by the foreign element of the town. 

“Why this sudden interest in the Mancios?” asked Candy 
as they pedalled through the damp, marrow-chilling air. “We 
love you, Janey, but we can't figure you out. I grant the 
family may be interesting, but I can’t see why you don’t wait 
till you've figured out a program for the Fiesta, before you 
get interested in anything else.” 

“Oh, I'm letting the Fiesta take care of itself,” grinned 
Janey wickedly. ‘‘There isn’t time for the girls to arrange 
anything different from what we've planned.” 

Mac and Candy stared at one another in horror. 

“You're always the one who says, ‘yes we can’ when every- 
one else says we can’t,” groaned Mac. “Janey, you can't be 
going back on the troop and everything ?”’ 

“Oh, no,” responded Janey airily. 

“Outlived her  useful- 
ness, I guess,” sighed Mac. 
“Let's bury her in the next 
likely spot we come to.” 

““Here’s where they 
live,” said Janey suddenly. 
“This is St. Francis Street. 
Third house in, Mrs. Howe 
said.” 

The Mancio house was 
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really a cottage, slightly ramshackle as were most of the 
houses of Columbusville, and needing repair, but with a cer- 
tain rakish air about it. It was whitewashed, and it looked 
somehow warm and sunny in spite of the gray day. The two 
front windows were uncurtained and one was mended with 
brown paper where the pane was broken. In the tiny front 
yard, bare and brown now, were two plots that held vege- 
tables in summer, two stone urns, and a nanny goat tethered 
to a stake and regarding the girls with solemnity. 

Suddenly the front door of the cottage burst open and out 
poured Mrs. Mancio, enveloped in an apron, with Tony 
laughing in her arms; a tall, tan-skinned, eleven-year-old boy 
with fine features and soulful eyes; a girl somewhat smaller, 
with heavy dark hair framing a serious face; another girl, 
older and plump; and twin boys about six. Bringing up the 
rear of the crowd was a man, tall, fine-featured, with black 
hair in boyish curls and dark eyes under dark brows. He 
wore plain American trousers and a white shirt, but he had 
what Janey afterwards called a “costumed look” —and when 
she saw the tiny piece of gold gleaming in one ear lobe, she 
felt she was meeting a character in some exciting book. 

Before the girls had a chance to wonder what they should 
do or say, the family was warmly welcoming them, urging 
them into the house with eager Italian hospitality, introducing 
one another. The girls learned that the man was, of course, 
Papa Mancio; the oldest boy, Nino; the young twins, Gen- 
naro and Guiseppe; the serious girl, Naninella; and the 
plump girl, Rosa. The Mancios swept them along on a 
tide of excited exclamations, half English, half Italian, set 
them upon what was evidently the best piece of furniture in 
the room—a cot covered with a gay embroidered shawl— 
and gathered around them, beaming. Mama Mancio brought 
them a plate of little golden pastries, tied like ribbons, and 
melting to the taste. 

“Strufoli,” she told them. 

“What is the recipe?” asked Candy, unable to suppress the 
instincts of the born cook. 

“Very easy,” the woman smiled. “Eggs, flour, sugar, olive 
oil. One ties them—so—in bowknots, fries, and pours over 
the honey.” 

“Oh, but you should taste the zeppole of Mama,” chimed 
in Naninella, ‘with the custard and cream inside!” 

“It is a pastry made especially for the time of St. Joseph,” 
explained her mother. “We make it through this month. 
Oh, very easy, too. Very simple. Little pastries rolled like 
horns. I fill with the custard or cream, cover with sugar 
like snow. But you must let me—” 

"Si, si, si—O'e Marie!” a hoarse voice interrupted her. 

“It is only Micalina!” laughed Nino. “He is our parrot.” 
He pointed to the green-and-crimson bird, swinging in a cage 
of basketry above a corner table. “He car. sing the whole of 
O'e Marie when he wants to.” 

“Was it hard to teach him?” Janey wanted to know. 

“No, no,” said Papa Mancio. ‘He hears it all the time. 
We sing it often, my family and I. It is truly a favorite song 
of the Neapolitans.” 

“But I thought you were Italians—’’ began Candy. 

“Oh, 57. Italian, yes. But there are so many Italians, are 
there not? The Lombardians, the Tuscaninians, the Romans. 
We are the Neapolitans. We come from the province of 
Naples. Marie and I, we grow up and get married in Sor- 
rento.”’ 

“Does it make a difference where you come from?” asked 
Mac. 

“Oh, yes, a difference,” said Mrs. Mancio, settling in a 
broken rocking-chair with the baby upon her lap. “‘Even to 
the way we talk. We are all Italians, but the Neapolitans, 
they are the southern Italians. Very warm in nature, very 
fond of the family, very gay, too. It is hard to find a Neapoli- 
tan who cannot laugh and sing.” 

“We sing much about love,” added (Continued on page 32) 
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POP. HELD BUSTER'S HEAD AS JOE 
REMOVED THE PORCUPINE QUILLS 
FROM THE DOG'S NOSE 
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WINTER COTTAGE 





The Story So CGrar 


Minty Sparkes, fifteen, her younger sister, Eglantine— 
called “Eggs’’ for short—their father, “Pop,” a cheerful busi- 
ness failure, and Buster, the dog, set out from Chicago for 
Minneapolis in a rickety car with a small trailer in tow. This 
1s loaded with groceries, all that remains from Pop's latest 
unsuccessful venture, running a grocery store. In Minne- 
apolis, they expect to live with their Aunt Amy—who makes 
it plain she doesn't want them, having no patience with their 
happy-go-lucky ways and Pop's fondness quoting poetry. 

In Wisconsin, the car breaks down near a forest-girdled 
lake where they find a stanchly built cottage. now closed for 
the winter. In a sudden storm, Eggs and Pop pry open a 
window, and they spend the night, discovering that the cot- 
tage belongs to the Vincent family, and that they have a 
young daughter, Marcia. Pop makes up some fine pancakes 
for supper—his only accomplishment; and next day, when he 
cannot start the car, he decides (without consulting the own- 
ers) to rent the house for the winter, planning to get the rent 
money by entering prize contests. Presently he wins a dollar, 
but otherwise he has no luck. Nevertheless, the Sparkes 
family are happy in the cottage—including Joe Boles, a run- 
away boy whom they persuade to stay all winter to help with 
the work. Joe says the police are looking for him to send 
him home. 

One day Minty stops in to see Mrs. Gustafson, their only 
neighbor, and listen to her radio. The announcer broadcasts 
a warning about a bank robber and his accomplice who are at 
large in Northern Wisconsin. Minty learns, also, that the 
Silver Seal Flour Company is offering a large cash prize for 
the best breakfast recipe using their flour. She thinks about 
Pop's pancakes! Here is a contest he might possibly win! 
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Fortune seems about to smile 
upon the Sparkes family, but 
Pop’s pride nearly defeats the 
efforts of Minty to enter his 
pancake recipe in a contest 


By CAROL RYRIE BRINK 


PART VI 
O!” said Pop. “ ‘The burnt child dreads the fire.’ I 
told you the other day that I was through with con- 
tests.” 


For the past half hour, Minty and Eggs and even Joe had 
been trying to persuade Pop to enter Grandma Sparkes’s pan- 
cake recipe in the Silver Seal Flour contest, but Pop just sat by 
the fire and rocked and smoked his pipe and shook his head. 

“You were so crazy to enter contests a couple of weeks ago, 
Pop,” cried Minty. ‘‘Please try just one more.” 

“Well, look what came of all my work, Minty. A measly 
dollar bill!” 

“But you aren't very good at writing short-short stories and 
poetry, Pop, and you can make pancakes.” 

“No,” said Pop, “I'm finally convinced. ‘I know that man 
may profit by his errors, and derive experience from his folly,’ 
as the poet Shelley says.” 

“Oh, bother the poet Shelley !"’ burst out Eggs. 

“Now, you be respectful to the poet Shelley, Eglantine.” 

“Listen, Pop. How are we going to pay rent to the Vin- 
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cents if we can’t make any money?” asked Minty anxiously. 

“Well, if I thought we'd make any money on this contest, 
I'd enter it, Minty. But look at all the others!” 

“Will you give us the recipe and let us enter it ?” 

Pop took his pipe out of his mouth and considered this 
request seriously. “I like to be agreeable,” he said, ‘but 
somehow I feel like this: that recipe is the only thing I’ve 
ever been real successful with. Now, if I enter it in a con- 
test and it doesn’t win the prize, I'm going to lose my self- 
respect. Do you see that? That will make me out a total 
failure. I may be a failure now in the eyes of Aunt Amy and 
the world, but as long as I know I'm a success with pancakes, 
that saves me from being a failure to myself. It’s more than 
just a contest, it’s the Sparkes honor that’s at stake.” 

There was nothing more to be said after that. They knew 
that Pop's self-respect needed all the bolstering it could get, 
and, if he felt that way about his pancakes, there was no use 

trying to persuade him. But still Minty couldn't get the 

idea out of her head. Five thousand dollars to be 
given away for breakfast recipes using 
flour, and the famous Sparkes 
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the running! It seemed too bad not to have a try at the con- 
test, at least. 

“Don’t you know how he makes ‘em?’ asked Joe later, 
when the three young people were alone. 

“No, he won't tell me until I'm eighteen,” said Minty. 
“It's Pop’s one great secret.” 

“He uses flour and milk and eggs and butter,” said Eggs. 

“Yes, and salt and sugar and baking powder,” said Minty, 
“but I don’t know the quantities. That’s what's important, 
and the way he mixes them in. They're not just ordinary 
cook-book pancakes.” 

“Let's all watch him,” said Joe. ‘Maybe we could find out 
how he does it, and you could send the recipe yourself.” 

“But there are only six days left in the contest,” said Minty, 
“‘and, besides, he doesn’t want us to.” 

“He'd be glad enough of the money if he won,” said Joe. 

Minty thought this over. The more she thought, the more 
certain she felt that this was the one contest in all the world 
that Pop stood any chance of winning. But, even supposing 
that she could spy out the secret recipe in the next six days, 
there still remained Pop’s feelings about the Sparkes honor. 
She wondered what Marcia would do in her place, or what 


THERE WAS A RUSH OF COLD AIR FROM THE DOOR 
AS JOE LET IN A MAN WITH A BOY IN HIS ARMS 
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Sister Agnes would do. There used to be only Minty Sparkes 
to think about when there was a question of right or wrong 
to decide, and the decision didn’t much matter. Then Marcia 
Vincent had come, and now Sister Agnes, to stand behind her 
like good angels, to be consulted upon all important matters. 
She slipped into Joe’s bedroom now to take a look at Marcia. 
The snapshot was so dim and blurry—it really was a pity that 
she couldn’t have a better view of Marcia. But her imagi- 
nation was good at filling in the dim places. The sight of the 
snapshot now filled her with sudden resolution. This warm 
house, this happy life in open country, this secure and inde- 
pendent winter—all these were gifts from Marcia. If they 
couldn’t pay Marcia the rent, then there would be no Sparkes 
honor to defend. Paying rent was more important than 5 
ing Pop’s feelings, and Minty knew that she must do her best 
to get Pop’s secret recipe. If only there were more than six 
days left in which to do it! 

The first day it was Eggs who asked Pop to make pancakes 
for supper, and Pop declared with surprise that he had never 
had such willing helpers. Minty and Eggs hovered about, 
anticipating his every need, fetching eggs, sugar, and flour, 
and running for spoons and measuring cups. 

“T'll measure the flour for you, Pop. How many cups?” 

“Don't rattle me, girls. Just pass me the cup, and I'll do 
the measuring myself.” 

“Will you be needing a teaspoon, or a tablespoon, for 
measuring the baking powder ?” 

“Well, you might bring both, and I'll use my own judg- 
ment.” 

“He's impossible,” said Minty, when the three conspirators 
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were alone in the kitchen after supper. But they compared 
notes as they did the dishes, and it turned out that they had 
fared better than they expected. Joe had seen the size of the 
butter lump; Eggs could tell how many eggs Pop had used, 
because she had counted the number in the basket before and 
after Pop had taken it; and Minty kad obtained measurements 
of the Ah But the measurements of baking powder, salt, 
and sugar were small and hard to see, and Eggs declared there 
was something else Pop had put in which must have been nut- 
meg, or cinnamon, or some kind of spice, because it came out 
of a little box which Pop whisked back on the shelf so quickly 
that she could not identify it afterwards. 

The next day it was Joe who asked for pancakes, but it 
looked as if they weren't going to make much progress, for 
Pop said, “Here, you kids, clear out. You don’t leave me 
room to work my elbows. I don’t mind making sockdollagers, 
but I won't be joggled. ‘Space and the twelve clean winds of 
heaven’—that’s what I want, as the poet says.” 

They retired from the kitchen with crestfallen looks. 

“Do you think he suspects ?” 

“What shall we do?” 

“It’s no use asking him to make pancakes, if we can’t look 
on!” 

In the midst of this dismal 
discussion, a loud &/-yi-ing 
broke out on the front door- 
step. 

“Something’s happened to 
Buster,” shriecked Eggs, and, 
for- (Continued on page 43) 





















A flock of geese, to Zizi, meant the 
beginning of growing up, the prelude 


to being mistress of her own home 
OES any Ameri- 
can girl ever re- 


D ceive a gift on 


her birthday which com- 
bines the teaching of 
housewifeliness, the care 
of living creatures, a 
study in economics, and 
preparation for  wife- 
hood? Hardly, for that 
is a big order. Yet in 
rural Hungary every girl 
looks forward with ea- 
gerness and pride to the 
birthday when her moth- 
er will present her with 
a small flock of geese— 
for through them she will 
learn these very things. 

The household of Zizi, 
who lives in Hungary, is 
a typical peasant home. Zizi’s father and mother work, with 
many others, in the vineyards of a great estate belonging to 
aristocrats, where luscious grapes are grown for the wines of 
Europe. The father hoes the hot sand along the rows of 
vines, and the mother’s task is the tedious one of tying the 
vines to the poles which support them. At noon, when the 
heat of the summer is intense, all the peasants return to the 
coolness of their stuccoed homes to rest for a few hours be- 
fore returning to the vineyards after the sun has dropped 
lower in the sky. 

Zizi, whose birthday it is, has waited patiently all morning 
for her mother's return, for she is eager to have the geese 
sorted and to know which ones are to be hers. But Zizi’s 
mother is weary from her work in the fields, and her father is 
impatient for his noon meal, so the child must wait until the 
last thick slice of coarse brown bread has been eaten. Then, 
while her father sleeps, her mother takes her hand and to- 





GRAPES TO BE 


PROUD OF 


THE GRANDMOTHER OF ZIZI AND ILKA TEACHES THEM TO SPIN 
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gether they go to the outbuilding where the fowls are con- 
fined in a wire-enclosed pen, high up off the ground. 

Fight perfect white geese are selected with care and given 
to the child. She receives eight because she is eight years old 
to-day. Zizi laughs with glee as she helps her mother hold 
each of her proud new possessions while a strong red woolen 
string is tied around the left leg of each goose. This red 
string will distinguish Zizi’s geese from those of her sister 
Ilka, which have strings of green wool around their legs. The 
mother’s flock bears no distinguishing marks. Zizi is quite as 
proud of her eight geese as Ilka is of her flock of twenty. 
With care, Zizi’s flock will soon be as big as that of her 
older sister, who is now eleven years old. 

After the last bright cord is tied to the struggling fowls, 
the mother calls Ilka, who takes Zizi, together with their com- 
bined flock, to the near-by Tisza River where the younger girl 
has her first real experience as a gooseherd. 

The hot, narrow road is sandy, as is always true in the 
grape country, and the girls are glad to leave it for the wind- 
ing, shaded path which leads through the dense woods near 
the Tisza. They loiter now as the geese stop to peck greedily 
at bugs and seeds on the near-by grasses. 

At the river's edge the girls rest, while their snowy charges 
swim about in the cool, deep stream. 

Across the river, near the opposite bank, gypsy children 
swim about in scanty bathing suits. Zizi and Ilka remain at 
a distance from the gypsies. Class distinction is strongly ob- 
served in Hungary, and the peasants remain completely aloof 
from these swarthy people who live at the edge of every 
village. 

There is also a great difference between the status of the 
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A BED PILED HIGH WITH SOFT PILLOWS FILLED 
WITH THE DOWN FROM HER VERY OWN GEESE, 
AND EMBROIDERED OR TRIMMED WITH HAND- 
MADE LACE, IS PART OF A PEASANT GIRL’SDOWRY 


peasants and the aristocrats upon whose estates 
the peasants often work throughout their entire 
lives. Zizi and Ilka may tire of having to curt- 
sy and repeat, “I kiss your hand, madam,” every 
time they come into the presence of the mistress 
of the estate upon which they live, yet life has 
its compensations when they remember that 
there is just as much difference between them- 
selves and the gypsies who are now swimming 
across the river. These wandering people arc 
of the lowest stratum in central Europe, yet the 
gypsy with his sobbing violin, which he plays 





MEMAKING by GRACE BLAISDELL 


A YOUNG CHILD AMUSES HERSELF 
WITH THE USEFUL TASK OF WIN- 
NOWING GRAIN, AT LEFT: A HUN- 
GARIAN PEASANT WOMAN WEARING 
A GORGEOUSLY EMBROIDERED APRON 


A ilUNGARIAN GIRL CAREFULLY WATCHES HER FLOCK OF GEESE. 
THE SALE OF EGGS AND FEATHERS WILL PROVIDE HER WITH MONEY 
FOR HER BRIDE'S CHEST AND WEDDING FINERY 


without respite, leads a fuller life in Hungary than elsewhere. 
His ability to mimic the mournful Hungarian tunes has en- 
deared him to the nobleman and aristocrat, his needs are sim- 
ple, and life 1s not too difficult for him. 

How is Zizi going to profit from her little flock of eight 
geese? Even before she owned them she was shown how to 
pluck the feathers for market, and by the sale of feathers and 
eggs she will now earn her own small spending money. She 
is already old enough to select the softest down from the breast 
of the geese for her own pillows, which will become an im- 
portant part of her dowry. By the time she reaches a mar- 
riageable age, the young men of the community will know 
that she has taken good care of her flock, and that it has mullti- 
plied abundantly. This they will know by the number and 
size of the huge pillows piled upon her bed, which usually is 
in one corner of the main room. Often there are so many 
pillows they have to be stacked until they touch the ceiling. 
Further evidence of a girl's talents and abilities is the wide 
crocheted lace which edges the pillows in some sections of 
Hungary, or the fine eyelet work, or the gay red-and-green 
band which ornaments them in other districts. 

Zizi knows the importance of a good marriage and her 
training is intended to enable her eventually to be an excel- 
lent, thrifty housewife. Indeed, few callings attract her as 
much as wifehood and motherhood. (Continued on page 46) 








MERI WALLE AND ANNE ERKOLA OF FINLAND 

SMILE HAPPILY—AT OUR CHALET IN THE 
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LEFT, IN CIRCLE: INTERNA- 
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LET. KRISTINE EIDE OF ICE- 
LAND PREPARES A _ DISH 
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RIGHT, IN CIRCLE: LOOKS 
GOOD, DOESN'T IT? SWISS 
GUIDES PREPARE A TEMPT- 
ING DISH FOR THEIR COM- 
PANIONS TO SAMPLE, ONIN- 
TERNATIONAL COOKING DAY 


RIGHT: SWITZERLAND, 
THE UNITEDST ES, AND 
ICELAND TAKE THEIR 
TURN AT WASHING UP 
WHEN EVERYONE HAS 
EATEN HER FILL OF 
TYPICAL NATIVE FOODS 
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THE WORLD FLAG 
OF GIRL SCOUTS 
AND GIRL GUIDES 


AT OUR CHALET 


MRS. FREDERICK 
EDEY, NATIONAL 
COMMISSIONER OF 
GIRL SCOUTS, AND 
THE AMERICAN 
MEMBERS OF THE 
JULIETTE LOW 
TROOP STANDING 
BY OUR CHALET 
AT NEW YORK’S 
WORLD'S FAIR. MRS. 
EDEY IS HOLDING 
THE SAMPLER SHE 
MADE AS A GIFT 
FROM AMERICAN 
SCOUTS TO OUR 
ARK IN LONDON 








HE 1939 Juliette Low troop met at Our 
Chalet at Adelboden, Switzerland, on 
July twenty-eighth, for a three weeks’ 
encampment. There were nineteen members, 
representing three continents and three islands 
-North and South America, and Europe, 
with Iceland, Ireland, and Scotland supply- 
ing the other representatives. There were five 
delegates from the United States; two each 
from Brazil, Finland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and France; and one each from Iceland, Scot- 
land, the Irish Free State, and Luxembourg. 
All of these Scouts and Guides were chosen 
representatives of their own countries. Each 
one had received a Juliette Low Memorial 
award. These awards are made possible by 
the Juliette Low Memorial Fund which was 
established in memory of Juliette Low, the 
founder of Girl Scouting in the United States. 
One of Mrs. Low's greatest dreams was inter- 
national friendship; therefore the Juliette Low 
Memorial Fund is used to encourage friend- 
ship among Girl Scouts and Girl Guides of 
various nations. The giris in the Juliette Low 
troop are all first class Scouts or Guides; most 
of them are seventeen or eighteen years old; 
almost all of them speak at least two lan- 
guages, though some speak three or four. 
Our Chalet is high up in the Berner Ober- 
land section of the Swiss Alps. It is the in- 
ternational meeting place for Girl Scouts and 
Girl Guides from every part of the world. 
When we arrived at the Chalet, we found two 
Guides there from New Zealand; a whole 
company, as they call their troops abroad, 
from The Hague in Holland; a few Swedish 
Guiders (leaders); several Swiss Guiders, 
and one or two Belgians. 





ALPINE 


By R. ALICE DROUGHT 


Mary Elizabeth Stone of Washington, 
D. C., member of the 1935 Juliette Low 
troop, abroad for a vacation, spent nearly a 
week with us. During the time we were at 
the Chalet there were visitors from Finland, 
Norway, the United States, and England. 
Even the Chalet staff is international. While 
the Juliette Low troop was there, there were 
three Swiss staff members, one Danish, two 
Swedish, one Dutch, and one American (the 
Juliette Low troop leader). 

The dates for our 1939 encampment were 
most fortunate, for we were able to share in 
several national and international celebrations. 
First of all was the Chalet birthday on Jul; 
thirty-first; next was the Swiss independence 
day on August first; then followed, on August 
fifth, the birth of the new Dutch princess. In 
addition, there were two or three birthday 
celebrations—including my own!—and two 
thoroughly delightful days spent in Zurich at 
the Swiss national exposition. Truly we had 
an unparalleled opportunity to discover what 
kind of celebrations other nations have, and to 
find out what other countries are like. 

As Girl Scouts probably know, Our Chalet 
is the gift of Mrs. James J. Storrow of Boston 
to the Girl Scouts and Girl Guides of the 
world. It was fitting, therefore, that the 
American delegation be asked to take charge 
of the color ceremony, the morning of the 
Chalet birthday. The Americans wore red 
crépe paper color sashes with their Andree 
uniforms. We had a color ceremony just as 
we do in American camps, which is different 
from that usually used at Our Chalet. 

Much of that day we spent in preparation 
for the evening campfire. The Juliette Low 
troop was divided into two patrols, one Eng- 
lish-speaking patrol and one French-speaking. 
Those in the English-speaking patrol included 
the Americans, Scotch, Irish, and the delegates 
from Finland and Iceland. All of the others 
were in the French-speaking patrol. 

Both of these patrols and the Dutch com- 
pany from The Hague worked out original 
dramatic presentations which symbolized the 
history and the spirit of Our Chalet. These 
were presented at campfire. An interesting 
part of each patrol or company project was 
the giving of gifts to Our Chalet. The Dutch 
Guides had made and presented two dozen 
oilcloth ‘“‘sit-upons,” embroidered with the 
golden trefoil which is the world Girl Guide 
emblem. The Juliette Low troop presented a 
scrapbook painted especially for the Chalet. 

The next day was Swiss independence day, 
commemorative of the winning of Switzer 
land’s independence nearly six hundred and 
fifty years ago. The Swiss Guides had charge 
of colors that day. 

Long ago Switzerland was under Austrian 
domination. In 1291, however, there were 
beacon fires lit on the mountainsides; the 
Swiss people came down from the mountains 
then and decided to unite to free their coun 
try. Beacon fires are still lit on the Swiss 
mountains on August first, and the Swiss peo- 
ple still come together to rally around their 
fires. 

On this day, the native people of the vil 
lage of Adelboden wore their national co 
tumes. That evening, each of us at Ou 
Chalet, including the two Swiss cooks, was 
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ADVENTURES | 


pith the 1939 Juliette Low troop 
whose American members re- 
lrned on a ship with portholes 
lacked out, landing three days 
yfore Germany invaded Poland 


given a lighted paper lantern suspended at 
the end of a long stick. With lanterns in 
hand, we went single file up the mountain 
back of Our Chalet to a beacon fire which had 
been built by some of the neighbors. 

We joined the neighbors in singing Swiss 
songs. As we sang we could see the ancient 
Swiss church in the village far below, lighted 
with red and green flood lights. We could 
see many fires burning on the mountainsides 
of Bonderspitz, Lohner, Mittaghorn, and the 
other surrounding mountains, as well as a 
few fires on the mountain tops. We could 
see a lantern procession, similar to our own, 
moving through the village, and we could 
hear band music from far away. 

As our own fire burned to embers, we took 
our lanterns and went down the mountain, 
this time through a spruce grove, to Our 
Chalet, where we danced a snake dance on 
the lawn before extinguishing our lanterns 
and going inside. We found the living room 
of Our Chalet illuminated with red paper 
lanterns, each with the white cross of Switzer- 
land on it, and we listened to Swiss music 
played on the phonograph until long after the 
usual hour for bedtime. At the end of a long 
and happy evening we stood, shoulder to 
shoulder, representatives of fifteen nations, 
singing “Taps” each in her native language. 
It was a soul-stirring celebration, and we felt 
privileged to have had a part in it, to have 
shared in a national celebration of the oldest 
republic of Europe. 

The next celebration in which we partici- 
pated, which was national in character, was 
that of the birth of the new Dutch princess 
on the fifth day of August. The Irish min- 
ister from the Church of England at Adel- 
boden came up to Our Chalet for tea that 
afternoon, wearing an orange bow. He told 
us that the Dutch princess had been born. 

Members of the Juliette Low troop put on 
mackintoshes, rain hats, and hob-nailed boots, 
and set off in a heavy downpour to gather 
flowers. We made a huge nosegay, tied it 
with a long, wide orange ribbon, and _ pre- 
sented it to Rita, the Dutch company captain, 
that evening at campfire. As a finale for the 
campfire program, after both Juliette Low 
patrols had sung the songs to the Dutch that 
they had made up, the Dutch Guides, in full 
dress uniform, wearing orange bows over 
their hearts, presented their colors, and sang 
their national anthem, Afterward they served 
refreshments, which consisted of black bread 
and butter covered with orange colored can- 
lied anise seed! We were told that the can- 
died anise seed was used in celebration of the 
births of commoners, but that the orange col- 
ored seed was used only for royalty. 

There were three other birthdays at Our 
Chalet while we were there—Rita’s, the Dutch 
captain's; Eva McLean's, the Scotch dele- 
gate’s; and mine. Birthdays at the Chalet 
are always celebrated. On my birthday, and 
later, on Eva's, the Scouts and Guides lined 
ip in the dining room, double file, singing 








——— 


“Happy Birthday” to the birthday person as 
she came down to breakfast. Then they 
danced a snake dance around her, and she was 
escorted to the place of honor at the Director's 
table. Her place was strewn with flowers 
freshly picked from the mountains. A small 
log was in front of her place, bearing twenty- 
one lighted candles, red, white, blue, yellow, 
and pink. On my birthday there was a huge 
cake, frosted, with a chocolate outline of Our 
Chalet and the words ‘Happy Birthday, Cap- 
py.” It was the gift of the Juliette Low troop. 

Another high light of our three weeks’ en- 
campment was our trip through the beautiful 
lake country of Switzerland to Zurich and the 
Swiss national exposition. We spent 
glorious days there, and were guests of the 
Zurich Guides for the night. Some of the 
group were accommodated at the Zurich Girl 
Guide headquarters, where straw mattresses 
were ready for them to sleep on, and where 
the Zurich Guides prepared breakfast for 
them next morning. Those of us who could 
speak French or German spent the night in 
the private homes of some of the Guides. 

The exposition was breath-taking. The 
government exhibits were powerful in char- 
acter. One was a statue of a young man 
ready to serve his country. He had his puttees 
on, helmet at his feet, left arm outstretched 
as he was putting on his military coat. This 
statue was at the end of a long hall, the only 
other decoration being the Swiss flag and an 
inscription on a side wall. This inscription 
was in German, French, Italian, and Ro- 
mansch, the four languages of Switzerland. 
In effect it said that every Swiss man is ready 
to serve his country. (Continued on page 50) 
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Message from Poland 


Courtesy of the News Bulletin of the 
World Association of Girl Guides and 
Girl Scouts, November 1939 


From a Letter: “We are deeply 
thankful to report that Madame 
Malkowska, Founder of the Girl 
Guides in Poland, has escaped to 
England and has called at Guide 
Headquarters in London. 

“Madame Malkowska was in 
charge of her school on the south- 
ern border of Poland (the village 
of Sromowce, near Czorsztyn) when 
war broke out. Warned in time, 
she sent the children to their homes 
on August twenty-eighth and re- 
mained herself with twelve Rang- 
ers (senior Guides) and two or- 
phans, a boy and a girl. On the 
morning of September first, the 
school was practically destroyed by 
bombs. Madame Malkowska and 
her staff boarded an evacuation 
train. This also was bombed and 
its occupants machine-gunned from 
the air as they fled into the fields. 
The Guides, obeying their leader's 
orders, scattered and lay flat as they 
had been taught to do, and escaped 
without casualties, afterwards rend- 
ering first aid to the evacuées. The 
little party then made their way 
across the Roumanian frontier. At 
a town a few miles into Roumania 
they found an orphanage which 
had been left without staff, as the 
nuns had been called to their 
Mother-Convent owing to the sit- 
uation. The Guides, who had lost 
everything and suffered so much, 
saw here a chance of service and 
offered themselves, with their lead- 
er’s approval, to take charge of the 
orphanage. They are there now, 
the two young children with them. 
Madame Malkowska made her way 
through Yugoslavia, Italy, and 
France to England, and comes not 
asking for our help but bringing 
us a message of inspiration. Worn 
and exhausted, her face lit up when 
we told her that in these last few 
weeks Guiding has made great 
strides in England. 

“*That is good,’ she said. ‘Now 
we must do what we can to help— 
all we can to help—but our most 
important work lies in the future. 
We must not lose heart. Justice 
will triumph. The most im- 
portant thing is that we should 
keep steady in heart and mind, and 
work in hope for the future. Owr 
children are the future.’ 

“Madame Malkowska can give us 
little hope for the Rangers and 
Guides who were in Warsaw. Some 
may have escaped, but where the 
need was greatest they fearlessly 
exposed themselves to danger, patrol 
after patrol going out to take over 
the duties—providing hot drinks 
and food, carrying messages, help- 
ing at first aid posts—of sister 
Guides who had already given 
their lives. One patrol, working at 


a railway station, were all killed by 
a single bomb.” 


















IRL GUIDING 


in other COUNTRIES 


HE similarities between Girl Guides the 

world over are greater than their differ- 
ences. Whether they come from Cairo or 
Calcutta, Rio de Janeiro or Cape Town, the 
European continent or Asia, Iceland, New 
Zealand, or the British Isles makes little dif- 
ference. They have the same kind of hopes 
and ambitions that American Girl Scouts 
have; they have the same type of loyalties to 
family and to country; they subscribe to a 
similar Girl Guide promise and Girl Guide 
laws—which, of course, are the foundations 
of the movement in every country. High 
up in the Swiss Alps, at Our Chalet, Girl 
Scouts and Girl Guides from many lands 
work and play together. It is there that I 
have come to know Guides from over twenty 
other countries, and from them and from 
their letters I have gathered the information 
in this article. 

There are several characteristics of Guiding 
in other countries that are outstanding. First 
of all is the Guides’ pride in their uniforms. 
So far as I know, all of the Guides of all 
other countries wear Guide uniforms. In 
many countries, as in Switzerland, getting a 
uniform is as much a part of becoming a 
Guide as being invested and receiving a ten- 
derfoot pin. They regard their uniforms as 
badges of honor, and when they go camping 
(particularly to camps outside their own coun- 
tries, as they do where distances between coun- 
tries are small) they are completely uni- 
formed as to sweaters, coats or mackintoshes, 
and hats. The uniform commands a great 
deal of respect, particularly in Europe where 
every Boy Scout salutes a Guide in uniform, 
and where the utmost consideration and cour- 
tesy are given to the uniformed Girl Guides. 

A second characteristic of Guiding in other 
countries is discipline and respect for au- 
thority. There is a good deal of discipline in 
the Guide programs that are used. Baden- 
Powell, the Chicf Scout of the World, has 
said that to achieve second class rank is a finer 
test of character and achievement than to ac- 
quire half-a-dozen merit badges, because the 
test is required and the badges are optional. 
The value of the discipline of the program is 
becoming evident in both the neutral and the 
warring countries of Europe, where many of 
the Guides are mobilized for various types of 
services in the defense of their own countries. 


ECOND and first class tests differ in dif- 

ferent countries, while in some countries 
(as in the Netherlands and in Yugoslavia) 
there are three classes besides the tenderfoot 
rank. In general, however, a first class Euro- 
pean Girl Guide has a great deal of practical 
information and experience. She can read a 
time-table intelligently, send a registered let- 
ter, send a telegram, give concise directions 
and follow them. Usually she speaks two or 
three languages besides her native language; 
she knows the history of Girl Guiding in her 
own country; she knows and practices the 
fundamentals of personal hygiene; she knows 
how to camp and sometimes leads camping 
expeditions; she knows not only how to build 
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a link of friendship between 
girls of many lands, while 
those in war-torn countries 
ave living up to the Girl 
Scout motto,“‘Be Prepared” 
By R. ALICE DROUGHT 


fires, but how to put them out properly. She 
knows how and when to give first aid and 
how to cook, sew, mend, and darn stockings. 
She can swim, ski, or skate. She knows the 
Girl Guide international song; she teaches 
songs to her patrol or to her troop, and she 
can lead discussions. 

The third characteristic of Girl Guiding in 
all other countries is the patrol system. The 
idea of small groups where every girl has a 
chance to participate is the heart and soul of 
Girl Guiding the world over. Since the Swiss 
army has been mobilized, following the out- 
break of the war in Europe, many of the 
Swiss Guides have gone into Swiss military 
hospitals where they work very hard and are 
treated like soldiers, and get a soldier's pay. 
Some even sleep on straw mattresses. Their 
work is very much appreciated. The officers 
have said that none of the civilians enlisted 
are anything like the Guides, and that they 
have never seen such team work as the Guides 
display. They learned their team work through 
the patrol system and through working with 
patrols in their Guide companies. 


N YUGOSLAVIA there are several patrol 

meetings to every troop meeting. The 
patrols meet separately each week, and the 
company, or troop, meets together once "a 
month. In South Africa and in Ireland, there 
are patrol leader training camps. 

The selection of patrol leaders is a very 
serious business. In Scotland, the patrol 
leaders work up by seniority and are finally 
elected by the Court of Honor. In Sweden 
and in the Netherlands, the patrol leaders 
keep their positions as long as they stay in 
Guiding. They very seldom transfer from 
one Guide company to another. In Iceland, 
the patrol leaders are chosen by the troop cap- 
tain and approved by the Court of Honor. In 
Finland, the patrol leaders must be second 
class Guides and must pass an examination on 
Guiding and on leadership. Those who pass 
these examinations are put on the qualified 
list. Then when there are vacancies the patrol 
leaders are chosen from this list. In Switzer- 
land, the Guides must also pass a test before 
becoming patrol leaders. 

In some countries, as in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and France, the Guides take their prom- 
ise after they have finished second class. In 
some of the other countries they take theit 
promise whenever they feel they are ready to 
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live up to it. Sometimes they are Guides for 
two or three years before they take their prom- 
ise. But once taken, it is sacred to them. 

The out-of-door program is taken for 
granted in many of the other nations. In 
Jugoslavia, the Girl Guides are known as 
“Girls of the Mountains,” probably because 
they go hiking and mountain climbing every 
Sunday. Many of the Dutch Guides take 
bicycle trips every Saturday, while in Switzer- 
land both swimming and mountain climbing 
are favorite sports. Many of the Swiss Guides 
spend most of their holidays climbing the 
mountains, 

Camping in other countries is quite differ- 
ent from the kind of camping we do in the 
United States. There are almost no estab- 
lished camps elsewhere, and for that reason 
troop camping is very popular. In Europe 
there are a great many national camps and 
some international camps as well, such as the 
1939 Pax-ting in Hungary. But these large 
national camps, taking care of from five hun- 
dred to five thousand Guides, have to be set 
up just as troop camps are. A national camp 
for foreign guests to be held on the shores of 
the Baltic Sea was planned for July 1940 by 
Sweden. The war has made it necessary to 
cancel all plans to invite delegates from other 
countries, and, according to the most recent 
information available, there is doubt about 
having the camp even for all Swedish Guides 
because of a possible food shortage. 


N THE Netherlands, there are ten-day troop 

camps under canvas (i.e. in tents). Every 
five years there is a national camp known as 
the “Camp of Joy.” In Egypt, where there is 
terrific heat and very little water, there is win- 
ter camping at Luxor and summer camping at 
Cairo. These camps accommodate two-hun- 
dred each, divided into ten patrols. In the 
Transvaal, in South Africa, there is troop 
camping at Easter, in July, and in December. 
There are two! permanent camping sites in 
the Transvaal, but they are without any build- 
ings or equipment. The Swiss Guides camp 
in tents in the low places, and in rented 
chalets in the mountains. In India, the 
Guides camp on the government house 
grounds at Calcutta. 

The Girl Guides of Europe are living up 
to their motto ‘Be Prepared.” The Guides 
in Utrecht, in the Netherlands, are busy with 
the national service badge, learning what to 
do in case of air-raids, how to transmit mes- 
sages, and how to administer first aid. In 
Norway, they are having fewer Guide meet- 
ings than usual, in order to conserve the fuel 
that is ordinarily used to heat their meeting 
places. In Swedeti, all of the Guides are en- 
rolled in the Red Cross, and are receiving 
training in nursing and in First Aid. Many 
of the Guiders (Guide leaders) in Stock- 
holm are mobilized either for the Red Cross 
service or for agricultural work in the coun- 
try, as the men are in the army and there are 
not enough of them left on the farms to run 
them. Some of the Guiders helped harvest 
the crops last September, while others are in 
evacuation service, ready to evacuate the chil- 
dren from Stockholm should it become neces- 
sary. The two Brazilian Juliette Low dele- 
gates to the international encampment at Our 
Chalet in Switzerland were returning to Rio 
de Janeiro when the war broke out. They 
were given paint brushes aboard ship and, for 
several days, they served their ship, helping 
to paint it and black it out. 

The motto “Be Prepared’’ rings in the 
hearts of Guides around the world. They 
are meeting the challenge of their motto. 
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Magnificent and mighty useful. A compact to glad- 
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erald green enamel richly trimmed with shiny chrome 
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puff, and full size mirror. 11-675..................$ .50 
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14 West 49th Street New York, New York 
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JANEY and the MANY MANCIOS 


Papa Mancio, “but it isthe madre we love best. 
To us, the mother is the most wonderful per- 
son in the world. While we were still in 
Italy, [| made a song to my Marie. It was 
sung first by me at the Pie di Grotto, That 
is a big religious fiesta with our people. It 
falls in September, and it is then that the com- 
posers bring out the music they have written 
in the past year.” 

“Would you sing your song for us?” sug: 
gested Janey, somewhat slyly, had the others 
noticed 

“We all sing for you,” he said. “All but 
Tony. He does not yet know the words.”’ 
He chucked the baby beneath its dimpled chin. 


T WAS a unique experience for the three 

gitls, hearing the Mancio family sing. 
Papa Mancio played his guitar so its music 
sounded like sweet, liquid bird-notes, and he 
and his family sang with a soft quality that 
held the listeners entranced. Papa, when he 
had done with his own song, did not stop, but 
seeing the rapt expressions on the faces of the 
girls, ran into the sprightly O’e Marze—in 
which the parrot, Micalina, joined—the gay 
O Marinarel, and finally the haunting O Sole 
Mio. 

While they were singing, Janey gazed 
around the room, taking in the poor furniture, 
the bare, clean-swept floor, the plants grow- 
ing everywhere—in pots, jam jars, coffee tins 
—the gaudy dishes ranged for show on wall 
racks, the figure of a saint in one corner, a 
candle burning before it, the many statuettes 
standing about, the cheese hanging in a net 
by the table. There was something about this 
room, just as there was about the family, that 
was different—that was, she thought, really 
Italian. 

Mac and Candy, too, felt this. They de- 
clared they were “taken” with the Mancios, 
But as the days slipped off the calendar, 
bringing the Fiesta nearer and nearer, they 
began to feel that the family was perhaps a 
little too taking. For it now seemed to oc- 
cupy all of Janey’s spare time. She said no 
more of the program of Troop Five, made no 
more trips to the library, apparently forgot 
about the Fiesta altogether. 

“I think you like the Mancios better than 
us,”” complained Candy. 

“Don't be ridick,” scoffed Janey, with a 
toss of her red head. 

“Well, you spend all your time with them, 
and you aren't doing anything about the pro- 
gram,” said Mac. “Why, Janey? You 
haven't been the same since the clinic. I never 
thought you'd give up on anything.” 

“Maybe I'm getting the Mancios to help 
me,” suggested Janey. ‘They're Italian, you 
know.” 

“Oh, is that it?” asked Candy. “Of course. 
How silly we are! Do forgive us. Who 
could be better than the Mancios to help you 
think of something?” 

After this conversation the girls felt better 
about Janey’s spending so much time with 
the Mancio family. For she was with them a 
great deal. Almost every afternoon saw her 
with them for their merenda—or afternoon 
snack, Sometimes this consisted of thick slices 
of a braided loaf of Neapolitan bread, rich 
with orange rind and tasting of almond paste; 
sometimes it was pickled hot peppers and hot 
or sweet sausages; sometimes only a piece of 
cheese and glass of milk. Whatever it was, 
they always pressed Janey to share it. Once 
they made her stay for dinner and gave her 


the universal favorite of the Italians, spaghetti 
with tomato sauce, Roman cheese, and fla- 
vored with the herb, basillica. 

Janey learned that it was true, as Papa 
Mancio had said, they were a sentimental peo- 
ple. Their dark eyes filled easily with tears 
at a sad song, or even at what Papa Mancio 
called ‘‘a sad note’ of the guitar, and their 
lips broke as easily into flashing smiles. 

They adored Mama Mancio. She was 
queen of the house, and whenever they spoke 
to her, or of her, there was a melting softness 
in their faces. They were deeply religious, 
Mama, Rosa, and Naninella went each 
day to the Church of the Holy Family, to say 
a rosary and light a candle to some favorite 
saint, generally to St. Anthony, the patron 
saint of the poor. They loved beauty and 
beautiful things: jewels, real or imitation— 
they did not seem to care—ornaments, em- 
broidered shawls, hand-painted dishes, many 
figurines. They loved leisure far more than 
Americans do. There was nothing they liked 
so much as to sit around the table, nibbling a 
cake or a crumb of cheese, and talk and talk 
and talk. 

Janey learned something else about the 
Mancios and it disturbed her. They were 
very poor. At first she had been fooled by 
their cheerfulness and light-hearted ways into 
doubting Mrs. Howe's statement about their 
poverty. Now she knew it was true. There 
were tearful moments when Papa Mancio, 
still unable to find work, declared he must go 
on relief for the sake of his family, and when 
Mama pleaded with him, for the sake of his 
own pride, not to do so. Only a few dollars. 
Janey was sure, remained now between the 
family and privation. 

“Eve got to help them,” she confessed to 
Mac and Candy one day as they sat in Yes- 
We-Can House. 

“But Janey, how can you help?” 

“I’m not sure, but maybe when—” 

“When what?” 

Janey’s eyebrows ran into peaks, and she 
grinned mischievously. ‘Never mind.” 

“Well,” said Mac, scraping at the floor 
with the toe of her brogue, ‘Candy and I and 
the whole troop, too, think you're being aw- 
fully charitable and ali that to want to help 
them—only you've deserted as! We've got 
that Famous Italians play for our number and 
nothing else—and the Lost Nation of Troop 
Four isa wow. We just aren't going to be in 
it with them. I don't want to be mean, but 
it does seem too bad.” 

Janey bit her lip and cast an undecided gray 
eye at her friends slumped in dejection on a 
bench. She opened her mouth, hesitated a 
moment with lips parted, then snapped it 
shut. 

“You can’t be going to let us down,” wailed 
Candy. 

“Oh, my best hat!’ cried Janey, in what 
they could only interpret as exasperation. “If 
only—no, I can’t! I'll explain later.” She 
dashed for the door. 

“Now what did she mean by that?” asked 
Mac, as the carrot-topped figure disappeared. 


too, 


HE International Fiesta opened on a Satur. 

day that held a foretaste of spring, and 
brought out a town that had discovered how 
to have fun with its Girl Scouts in Yes-We- 
Can House. But it was Janey who had been 
the leading spirit of that event—and to-day 
she was not even present! The week before 
she had given over her part in the play, as 
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Dante, to another girl, without explanation. 
That had been bad enough, but this was the 
final blow. Not only Mac and Candy but the 
entire troop felt her desertion. The girls lost 
all spirit, and wandered unhappily around the 
main room of Yes-We-Can House on the day 
of the Fiesta, not even noticing that the 
shelves of Troop Three’s Dutch Kitchen were 
cleaned in an hour of jars and cans of fruit, 
vegetables, and jams, prepared by those girls 
who were working for their Food badges, or 
that the Chinese Garden was thronged. 

Later, when the performance began on the 
stage constructed by the girls who were work- 
ing for Stagecraft badges, at the back of the 
main room, they sat drooping in the dressing 
and property room behind the scenes—a room 
that had once been the passageway from the 
railroad station that Yes-We-Can House had 
been before its metamorphosis, to the tracks. 
They were unheedful of the applause which 
greeted every number from the Children of 
Mexico, with its amusing burro that was two 
Brownies, to the Lost Nation number. 

“Well,” said Candy, as they were donning 
the costumes for their own play, “the show 
must go on, I suppose—but I could crawl inte 
a mouse hole and seal it up after me.” 

“Quick, girls!” cried Mrs. Carruthers, their 
leader, hurrying to them. “Don't lag so. 
You look as though you'd lost your best 
friend. Try to have some spirit on the stage.” 

“I'm not sure we haven't lost our best 
friend,”’ mourned Mac. 

“You mean Janey? Nonsense!” cried Mrs. 
Carruthers. “Don’t you worry. Our _ pro- 
gram is going to be splendid.” 

Polite hand-clapping greeted the play. Un- 
doubtedly it was good. It was simply that, 
coming after the Lost Nation program, it was 
an anticlimax. 

“Nothing to put us on the map,” said Mac, 
as they straggled off stage. 

“Very nice,” smiled Mrs. Carruthers, meet- 
ing them at the entrance to the dressing room, 
“Now won't you all go back into the audience 
and watch our last number.” 

“Last number!” exclaimed Candy. ‘“‘But 
that was the last number, Mrs. Carruthers.” 

Their leader shook her head. ‘There's one 
more. Go along now.” 

Puzzled, they slipped through the curtains 
at the side and stood against the wall in the 
audience. 

“What on earth?’ whispered Candy. 

“Shhh,” cautioned Mac, “the curtain’s 
opening again.” 


HE curtains parted just enough to reveal 

one Scout. It was Janey Lewis! Janey her- 
self, grinning as though her mouth would 
never stretch back to its normal shape, look 
ing in her green dress and with her red hair, 
like a bayberry candle topped with flame. 

“West Haven friends,” she said, “Troop 
Five of the Girl Scouts has a surprise for you. 
I won't spoil it by explanations, but I would 
like to tell you that, after you have seen our 
surprise, we think you will have had a 
glimpse of the real Italy. Ladies and gentle- 
men—" she stepped back with a flourish of 
her hand—''the Mancio family !” 

“What!” breathed Candy. 

“Shhh,” cautioned Mac again. 

The curtains flew wide and there stood the 
family, white teeth showing in wide smiles, 
dark eyes snapping. Even Tony was there, 
gurgling in his mother’s arms. There was no 
scenery, no backdrop, but each member of 
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the audience seemed to see the hills of Sor- 
rento covered with lemon and olive trees and 
slack cypresses, and above, a sky as blue as 
the eyes of a fairy princess. The group was 
all in costume. Mama, Rosa, and Naninella 
wore skirts of wool—striped in the most vivid 
ereens, reds, blues, and yellows—black 
iprons, tight black corselets, and full-sleeved 
blouses of voile, with flowered cashmere 
handkerchiefs upon their heads, and beads 
about their throats. The males of the family 
wore black pants, white shirts, cummerbunds 
f yellow, and tight-fitting black caps on the 
backs of their curly heads. From the shoul- 
ler of Papa Mancio hung his guitar. 

Without speaking he came forward and be- 
gan to play softly, sweetly, and the family 
vathered close to him and started to sing those 

mgs that had so delighted Janey, Mac, and 
Candy on their visit. When the songs were 
done, there was a silence that was more than 
pplause; and in that silence, Nino and 
Naninella came forward, faced each other, 
and then in a burst of guitar music so gay no 
feet could stay still, leaped into the fast steps 
of the tarantella. They whirled, they swept, 
they swayed and stamped with breath-taking 
grace, and when they had twirled to a stop, 
Nino pulled off his black cap and bowed. 

“We have just danced the tarantella for 
you,” he announced solemnly. “It is a na- 
tional Italian dance, and once was thought to 
cure the bite of the tarantula.” 

Then, with a hop backwards, the boy seized 
the hands of his sister Rosa, Naninella took 
those of Gennaro, and the four children began 
i rapid square dance, popular in Sorrento. 

The dance completed, they took their places 
at the back of the stage. Papa Mancio came 
forward, alone, and strummed the opening 
bars of “O Sole Mio.” Then, with a smile 
that took in everyone in the room, he sang it, 
tenderly gently, with something in his tenor 
voice that made the throat ache. No one 
breathed. It was too lovely to spoil with a 
sigh, and after the last note had died there 
was a long moment when no one moved or 
whispered. At last the applause came, and 
it was thunderous. 


Janey, standing by the wall where she had 
unobtrusively taken her place, noticed a man 
sitting near her, who was patting his eyes 
with his handkerchief. Impulsively she bent 
and asked him, ‘Did you like it?” 

“Young lady,” he said, “I'm not ashamed 
to say that it brought tears to my eyes. I was 
really touched. This whole affair has been 
splendid, but having those people on the pro 
gram—well, that was a real stroke of genius. 
The best way to interpret the people of a 
country is to have those people themselves do 
it for you. You're a real little showman. 
That number had heart in it. I can only say 
that you deserve all credit for bringing that 
family to us.” 

"Whew, whispered Janey, leaning back 
and addressing Mac and Candy, who had 
sidled up to her, ‘that makes me feel like five 
million dollars. And just listen to that buzz! 
People aren't jumping right up, the way they 
usually do. They're talking about it. I 
knew they would, Mac, I knew it. Didn't 

u feel the same way when we went to the 
Mancios’ house?” 

Do you know who that was you were 
talking to?” Mac asked. “That was Mr. 
Briscombe. He owns that big restaurant, 
The Golden Peacock, in New York—the 
place where you have a stage show while you 
eat. He produces plays, too. I guess if he 
liked it—” (Continued on page 36) 
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THREE OF THE FINEST 


For mother, for daughter and travel-wise 
cousin Jane. Each Venus Sanitary Napkin is designed to a 
need though all have the same finer quality (real cotton in 
a specially knitted covering) that brings extra hours of 
mental ease and luxuriant comfort. Economical, too. 


* VENUS REGULAR. In the blue box, generous sized for 
complete protection. In 38, 9 and 12 inch lengths. 

*& VENUS JUNIOR, same quality but slightly smaller for the 
slender woman and tcen-age girl. 

* VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE. Three regular sized 
napkins compressed into a small box that hides away in 


luggage or handbag. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you 
with Venus products, write Dept. A 


“duiiliiiiiiaiiiiiiia + NENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Y 


424 S Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal 












Learn Quickly on a MELODY FLUTE 


FR E E ' Setf instructor Sonense my y- and practical method of playing by! Mail Order c 
(a simple number method or by note. Endorsed by Music Educators. , one. 
Used in large numbers in Elementary and High Schools. Show this to g¢¢r''Postace 


your parents or teacher. Melody Flutes are made of stout musical instru- 

ment brass tubing—Nickel Plated—Practically Indestructible. Made in Key of C—Standard 
Pitch—Range over Two Octaves—Plays any Melody. So easy that you will learn to play a 
simple melody in less than 10 minutes. ORDER TODAY—Money back if not entirely satis- 
fied. Quantity prices on request. 


MELODY FLUTE COMPANY, LAUREL, MARYLAND 














THE HEART 
OF YOUR BICYCLE 


The coaster brake in the rear hub is the ideal speed control. Lightest 
weight, free running, costs less, sealed against dirt and rain—always 
dependable! The choice of 5 million riders is the smooth, powerful... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Coatior Eafe 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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TWO STRONG MEN OF FRANCE 


To-day two men, before all others, direct 
the destinies of France. One, Premier Ed- 
ouard Daladier—sketched in this column— 
rules by decrees which have the force of laws. 
He is a man of the people, coming from a 
family of bakers. His grandfather was a 
baker; his father was a baker; his mother was 
a baker’s daughter. 

The other outstanding leader, Maurice Gus- 
tave Gamelin, is commander-in-chief of the 
French and British forces. He comes of a 
cultivated military family. Though a great 
soldier, he has the dreamy, sensitive look of 





certain musicians, certain painters. And, in 
fact, he’s passionately fond of music, has 
painted in oils many a creditable portrait and 
landscape. 

Premier Daladier and General Gamelin of- 
fer piquant contrasts. Gamelin doesn’t look 
his sixty-seven years. Daladier’s fifty-six 
years of life, however, sit heavily upon him. 
Apt at hard-boiled politics, he has certain 
sensational ways. On occasion, when he 
wants to bend someone to his will, he'll thrust 
his head forward, lift his voice to a bellow, 
pound his desk with a massive fist. Not for 
nothing is he called ‘the Bull.” 

Gamelin never indulges in such fireworks. 
Cool, self-disciplined, he rarely raises his 
voice. His friends say of him that he keeps 
his temper on ice. Not so, Daladier; some- 
times his temper boils over. 

Similarities between the two are as striking 
as the contrasts. Both are short, square-built, 
chunky. Both are tough-minded individual- 
ists. Before the present war came, both were 
avid readers of history. Gamelin, an athlete, 
once excelled at skiing; Daladier has kept fit 
with hiking, swimming, horseback riding. 
Both have traveled more widely than most of 
their countrymen. 

These two pungent men of destiny—each 
an exemplar of a certain class of Frenchmen 
—love their native land with typical French 
devotion. For years they labored, shoulder 


to shoulder, to make the French army what it 
is to-day—the world’s best. 

Each achieved a brilliant record in the war 
Knowing war, they share a dislike 
it's said to verge on 


of 1914, 
of war—in Daladier 





By Latrobe Carroll 


hatred. But they share, also, the conviction 
that there is not room on the same continent 
for Hitlerism and the traditional French way 
of life. Grimly, ethciently, without flag-wav- 
ing enthusiasm, they are striving to end a 
régime which, to their minds, is intolerable. 


HOW SEA OTTERS MADE HISTORY 


Here's good news for all who believe in 
saving American wild life: a sea otter herd 
discovered at the mouth of Bixby Creek, some 
fifteen miles south of Carmel, California, is 
doing well. And for a good reason: the 
Coast Guard is making sure no harm comes 
to these interesting animals which have been 
so nearly exterminated. 

Before the year 1938, this colony of sea 
otters led a sort of secret life. Nobody knew 
of its existence. In 1913, California had 
passed a law prohibiting the shooting of sea 
otters—a restriction that hunters regarded as 
a joke, since such otters were thought to be 
virtually extinct off the Pacific coast of the 
United States. Then the truth came out. Be- 
yond the crags and floating kelp that had hid- 
den the rare mammals for so long, a naturalist 
saw bobbing, silver-brown heads. Through 
field glasses he counted about eighty of the 
animals. 

Sea otters have endearing ways. They love 
to romp with each other. Papa otter—if he’s 
a “big man,” he’s about five feet long—is an 
excellent husband, a good provider, and usu- 
ally faithful unto death. Mama has a trick 
of floating on her back and carrying her one 
baby on her tummy. When he’s old enough, 
she shows him how to eat sea urchins. She 
cracks them for him, pounding two together 
with her paws. 

These animals are said to have changed the 
map of America. When Russia owned Alas- 
ka, Russian hunters shot them mercilessly for 
their lustrous pelts. In 1867, Russia decided 





that, since the otter had been almost extermi- 
nated, Alaska had little worth. Russia had 
valued it chiefly as a source of furs, and so 
sold it to the United States for seven million, 
two hundred thousand dollars. A_ territory 
about one fifth the size of the United States 
for one tenth the price of a present-day battle- 
ship! . 








ADVENTURE IN HELPFULNESS 


On February eighth, the Boy Scouts of 
America will be thirty years old. At the end 
of the organization's first year it could count 
an active membership of about sixty-one thou- 
sand. Now it has more than one million, 
three hundred thousand active members. Its 
influence reaches far and wide. More than 
eight million, nine hundred thousand persons 
in America to-day are—or have been—identi- 
hed with it. 

It has crowded its thirty years of life with 
useful service. Repeatedly, Boy Scouts have 
helped communities stricken by floods, fires, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, disease. Patriotism, 
ideals of good citizenship, health, the vigor 
and zest to be found in out-of-door living— 
all these it has stressed. In an age obsessed 
with warfare, it has tried to advance civiliza- 
tion’s cause—but not with guns. 





To many young people, daily life has meant 
increasing mechanization and confinement. 
Machines do so much of our work. Marvel- 
ous and indispensable though they are,. we 
may sometimes have the feeling that, if we 
don’t look out, they'll be living our lives for 
us. The passing of the frontier, so bound up 
with American traditions, has left a lot of us 
with a hemmed-in, cog-in-a-machine feeling. 
Scouting—both for boys and girls—has helped 
to restore a sense of adventure, a sense of 
natural things. Camping and 
vigorous sports under the open sky have put 
sparkle into living. Many well-informed peo- 
ple believe that such wholesome recreation ot- 
fers the best way of turning leisure time into 
constructive channels—best not only for the 
individual but for the nation, 

The era we're living in makes sharp de- 
It calls for quick adjustment 
to drastically changing conditions. We must 
make ourselves strong—physically, mentally, 
morally. We must keep in training for life. 
One of the hopeful signs of our seething cen- 
tury is this: the Boy Scout program—and that 
of the Girl Scouts also—is building strength, 
fitness, resourcefulness, by mixing  self-disci- 
pline with health-giving fun and many-sided 
instruction. 

All of us wish the Boy Scouts continuing 
success—and a Happy Birthday! 
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OUR WARMING WORLD 


If a quiz fan should ask you, “Are the 
earth’s oceans rising?” your answer should 
be “Yes’—and you may give Dr. Kirtley 
Mather, renowned geologist, as your authori- 
ty. According to him, we are living in an 
interglacial period. Ice caps are melting. 
Gradually they are pouring back into the 
oceans water they accumulated during the 
glacial period. They have been doing this for 
thousands of years. They'll do it for thou- 
sands more. 

After that, scientists say, no one will have 
Finland to worry over, for Finland will be 
submerged. There will be no New Yorkers 
then, for there will be no New York. This 
because the oceans’ level will be raised about 
fifty feet. In fact, the sites of all our flourish- 
ing seaboard cities will be good places for 
water sports. 

The rise in oceans proves the earth's tem- 
perature is growing warmer. A _ ten-degree 
increase in warmth would, we're told, make 
building lots in Greenland a good investment; 
t would make to-day’s semi-tropical regions 
quite trying places to live in. 

Lest we start making plans, Dr. Mather 
assures us that this upward march of sea 
water is taking place at a rate of about an 
nch a century. 


WATCH THOSE ROCKETS! 


Fireworks are fun. Rockets, as they break 
into thousands of stars, are breath-takingly 
beautiful. But they are more than that. Did 
you know the Chinese invented them, hun- 
dreds of years ago, and used them to frighten 
their enemies? In those old days, rockets 
must have been bewildering to the ignorant. 
But it’s the scientists, to-day, who are stand- 
ing, amazed, at the work of “‘rocketeers’’ and 
the projectiles they're sending through the air. 

The American Rocket Society, with its 
growing membership, is not a group of fad- 
dists. Its members, we're told, are seriously 
looking forward to the time when freight can 
be sent via rocket from America to Europe— 
and that in the course of an hour. 

To Mr. Simon Guggenheim, the rocket is 
no mere toy. Ten years ago the Guggenheim 
Foundation began financing the research of 
Dr. Robert H. Goddard, a noted physicist. 
Dr. Goddard's work has been at Eden Valley, 
New Mexico. The motive power he uses for 
his rockets is a combination of gasoline and 





oxygen in liquid form. These unite into a 
terrific explosive. The speed these rockets 
have attained makes the fastest airplane rec- 
ords sound like slow motion. 

The ultimate hope for Dr. Goddard's rock- 
ets is that they may pierce the blanket of air 
that envelops the earth and, laden with scien- 
tific instruments, come back, by way of para- 
chutes, with priceless recordings of what lies 
beyond, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
though, sees a far more ambitious réle for the 
rocket. About two years ago he said that the 
hope of travel by rocket, in the far future, 
might prove to be no mere fantastic dream. 
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BANGLE DANGLES 


Individual bangles at 10c each. 


11-655 Turtle 11-659 Mandolin 
11-656 Squirrel 11-660 Crab 
11-657 Shell 11-661 Masks 
11-658 Bird 11-662 Palette 


11-669 Set Number One, 8 bangles 
only. (One of each above).... $.65 


Individual bangles at 10c each. 


11-641 Ax 11-645 Kitty 
11-642 Shovel 11-646 Saddle 
11-643 Wheel- 11-647 Bicycle 
barrow 11-648 Tennis 
11-644 Dog Racket 


11-640 Set Number Two, 8 bangles 
only. (One of each above.).... $.65 


LOCKETS FOR LASSIES 


A Crystal Ball comes on a chain or 
lapel pin. The simple screw top can 
be removed, and personal snap- 
shots used to replace the Chalet 
and trefoil illustrations supplied. 
11-688 Ball with bar pin............ $.50 
£1-689 Ball with: CHIN. .....ccccoccsssesosnse 00 


A Photo-Locket of gilt metal opens 
like a book, and has two com- 
partments divided by a center 


page." 
11-684 Locket with chain........ $.75 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


BANGLE BRACELETS 


Of shiny gilt metal—for all 
age-and-interest-groups. De- 
lightfully frivolous! 

11-670 Girl Scout bracelet, 2 


angles as illustrated... $.25 
11-672 Brownie bracelet, 3 

bangles as illustrated... .30 
11-673 Moriner bracelet, 5 

bangies as illustrated... .3 
11-663 Trefoil bangle, only........ .10 
11-664 Brownie bangle, only 10 





National Equipment Service, 14 West 49th, New York, N. Y. 
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JANEY and the MANY MANCIOS 


“Why, then—"” began Janey, with eyes 
that glowed behind their glass panes. 

“But why didn’t you tell #s what you meant 
to do? It was cruel,” interrupted Candy. 

“I was so afraid something would spoil it,” 
Janey confessed. ‘I did tell Mrs. Carruthers, 
and I wanted awfully to tell you, but I 
couldn't get your hopes up. I don’t know 
why, but the idea just came to me when I saw 
Mrs. Mancio in the clinic. I thought, ‘If only 
I can get a real Italian family on the stage!’ 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





with the stage hands,” Mr. Melchior recol- 
lected, chuckling. “So, sometimes, I could 
manage to creep out, and go up in the wings 
and hide, and watch from behind trees or 
rocks in the scenery.” 

An unsympathetic workman, or official per- 
son, might spy him out, of course. Conse- 
quently he got his Wagner mostly “by ear.” 
For that he recorded his thanks, emphatically, 
in Our Conversation. 

Once before, I had heard Mr. Melchior ex- 
press himself eloquently on the appreciation 
of Wagner’s music dramas, and the demand 
for alert listening which they make upon au- 
dience and artist. He was speaking on the 
therapeutic value of music, in a public lecture 
at Columbia University. Wearing a trim 
business suit and academic-looking spectacles, 
a sheaf of typed pages in his hand, he made 
as impressive a figure on the rostrum as he 
does on the stage when dressed in medieval 
garments or armor. With expansive gestures 
and in vivid language, the singer-scholar did 
full justice to his subject, and then exceeded 
the expectations of his audience by contribut- 
ing illustrations in song. 

I wish that every young opera enthusiast 
could hear Mr. Melchior explain the im- 
portance of an attentive ear in the full enjoy- 
ment of Wagnerian scores. Wagner made 
use of a device in composition called the 
leitmotif, or “leading motive.” That is, a 
musical theme belongs to each character and 
significant idea and symbol in the opera. In 
a literal sense, the music Jeads. A theme 
presages a character's appearance. The or- 
chestra utters thoughts that are still unsung. 
Action in tone foretells action on the stage. 
Artists like the Danish tenor, who excel as 
interpreters of Wagner, dare not cease to lis- 
ten while playing a réle. The music itself 
gives them their cues and acts as their promp- 
ter. Lecturing to a responsive audience, Mr. 
Melchior occasionally indulged in interludes 
of humor. 

“During my long career,” said he, ‘I have 
sung with many ladies not experienced. Take, 
for example, the réle of Sieglinde in Wal- 
kiire. In the scenes with Siegmund, the music 
tells her where she should be on the stage. 
But, sometimes, I look—and Sieglinde is not 
there! ‘Oh,’ I say to myself, ‘maybe I am 
not Siegmund! Have I been singing the 
wrong opera?’” 

That evening, the audience included many 
persons handicapped by lack of sight. Mr. 
Melchior paid them a compliment which his 
wit lighted up. 

“When I am playing a character, persons 
who can see me may not be aware if, for a 
moment, I think of myself as myself, and not 
as the person in the opera. But the blind 
music lover would catch me! He knows if I 
am wondering what I shall eat for dinner.” 





Then [ didn’t dare ask until I knew them 
well, and after that I was preparing the pro- 
gram with them and—’ Suddenly she 
stopped short, a familiar glint in her eyes. 

“What is it?"” demanded Mac. 

“We might get Mr. Briscombe to give Mr. 
Mancio a job, singing and playing in his 
restaurant. He'd be a wonderful hit. There, 
I knew it would help them if they came!” 

“Oh, but Janey, we can’t do that,” pro- 
tested Candy. “Why—” 
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“Yes we can!” cried Janey, and started 
purposefully after Mr. Briscombe, who had 
moved away. 

“Well, anyway,” said Mac, as they watched 
her trail the restaurant owner, “the honor of 
Troop Five ts preserved.” 

“And ['m pretty certain,” laughed Candy, 
as she saw Janey conversing earnestly with Mr. 
Briscombe, her red head jerking as she talked, 
like the bobber on a fishline, “that the future 
of the Mancio family is settled, too.” 


AMBASSADOR OF SONG 


On the afternoon of my call, the artist men- 
tioned again the superior intuition and sense 
of hearing which most blind people have, and 
he repeated his opinion that they enjoy an ad- 
vantage listening to operas in which the 
drama is inherent in the orchestration. Some 
of you AMERICAN GIRL readers, living far 
from the Metropolitan and other centers of 
opera, may feel unfortunate never to have 
seen any of the great music dramas, like 
Walkiire or Siegfried. Mr. Melchior would 
tell you to follow the schedule of perform- 
ances broadcast from the Metropolitan on 
Saturday afternoons. During the season, you 
are pretty sure to get more than one of the 
four operas which make up the cycle known 
as the Ring of the Nibelung. Learn the story 
from a libretto. Acquaint yourself with the 
motives which lead you to recognize easily 
the important characters and such plot sym- 
bols as the Rhinegold, the omnipotent Ring 
forged from it, the Sword, and the Magic 
Fire. Then, while listening to your radio, 
stage pictures will come to life in your mind's 
sight. 

In his representation of certain Wagnerian 
figures, the tenor from Denmark stands un- 
rivaled. A long climb, though, put him on 
this pinnacle. At the outset of his career he 
got off to a false start. To-day’s supreme 
Siegfried first appeared on the stage as Silvio 
in Pagliacci—a baritone réle! But he had 
success of a kind, for a lyric, mellow quality 
distinguished his voice, notable also for its 
range upward. 

An American contralto (once Sarah Walker 
of Nashville, Tennessee) who had married a 
Swede, was at that time enjoying great favor 
in Scandinavia, where her audiences knew her 
as Madame Charles Cahier. The new Danish 
baritone, Melchior, joined a touring opera 
company of which she was the star. Madame 
Cahier interested herself in the young man 
who sang the toreador Escamillo to her Car 
men. No doubt Mr. Melchior made an ex- 
cellent appearance as the doughty, swaggering 
bullfighter, but Madame Cahier decided that 
his voice was miscast. Under her advice, he 
temporarily quit the stage. When he next 
faced an audience, he sang a tenor rdle. 

His career had now taken the right direc- 
tion. But its ascent to fame really began the 
following year, when the baritone-turned- 
tenor appeared as soloist at an orchestral con- 
cert in Queen's Hall, London. An unforeseen 
but propitious circumstance was connected 
with that event. 

There happened to be in the audience a 
young Englishman who preferred to live most 
of the time in Cornwall. Doubtless his pres- 
ence created some stir, for London society 
favored him and unfashionable people also 
esteemed his accomplishments. Son of the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, he had completed two 


novels while still an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge University, and at the age of twenty- 
nine he had published a piece of fiction, the 
novel Fortitude, which won him instant and 
lasting recognition. Probably, on the day 
when he went to Queen's Hall, his thoughts 
were occupied—until the music began—with 
the manuscript of another novel, The Cap- 
tives, left unfinished on the desk of his 
Cornish home. It is even possible that he 
had come to London just to hear some con- 
certs, and to refresh himself for his work. 

Hugh Walpole, author of many distin- 
guished books, takes music as a favorite rec- 
reation. An admiring colleague once wrote 
of him that he has a habit of “music-worship- 
ing.” He must be credited with a discern- 
ment remarkable even for such a highly culti- 
vated. lover of the art. Not only did the 
singing of Lauritz Melchior delight his hear- 
ing, it struck so forcibly upon his imagination 
that he turned prophet. That young Dane, 
declared the English novelist, was born to be 
a Wagnerian tenor! (Since he held Cornwall 
so dear, I wonder if he visioned especially 
Mr. Melchior’s future resplendent portrayal 
of Tristan, the Cornish knight.) Immediate- 
ly, Hugh Walpole set about to turn his pre- 
diction into reality. He met the artist, ad- 
vised him, and assisted him with the practical 
means to carry out a plan of further study. 

In Germany, Lauritz Melchior began his 
preparatory work on Wagnerian réles under a 
singing teacher, Anna Bahr-Mildenberg, re- 
nowned for her Isolde and Brunhilde. When 
she believed him ready, he appeared at Bay- 
reuth in a private hearing before Madame 
Cosima Wagner, the composer's widow, 
whose incredibly venerable age made het a 
sort of hallowed personage. Dressed in white, 
as she sat on a balcony that overhung the 
salon where he sang, she appeared to the 
young man terrifyingly like an autocratic an- 
cient wraith. But she and her son, Siegfried 
Wagner, found him worthy of the:r favor. 
He remained to study his rdles in the tradi- 
tion of Bayreuth. How he labored! And 
what qualms he suffered, in the fear that he 
might forget some piece of stage business or 
inflection of voice handed down from Wagner 
by way of the disciples who instructed initi- 
ates. 

“All the time I was keeping notebooks,” 
confided Mr. Melchior. “Even nowadavs, 
when I re-study a réle, I refer to my little 
books for the advice of Wagner.” 

Fortitude was the name of the novel which 
brought Hugh Walpole early fame. Its title 
could be called the motto of his protege’s life 
during an interval of five years that elapsed 
between the London concert and the Danish 
tenor’s debut at Bayreuth, as Parsifal. Then, 
success began to follow success. Arturo Tos- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? ¢,2, | 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 


Exs ellent 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS. Perhaps the best 
way to describe this classic film is to quote its fore- 
word as written by the author, Robert Sherwood. 

This is the story of the growth of a young coun- 
try—and of a young man who came out of the 
wilderness and fought valiantly in defense of the 
democratic faith—giving his life that ‘Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.’ '’ Added 
to this noble conception of the story is Raymond 
Massey's definitive characterization of Lincoln. 
The result makes one proud of the motion pic- 
ture as well as of the man and the country it 


celebrates. (RKO) 


PEACE ON EARTH. The courage of the pro- 
ducers in making a Christmas cartoon which 
calls mankind to account for its stupidity and 
destruction cannot be too highly commended. 
The story is told by Grandpa Squirrel to his 
grandchildren who have never seen a man, hu- 
man beings having destroyed each other in war 
and left a ruined world to the animals. Color, 
music, the appealing drawings of the animals 
ombine to give great beauty to the film de- 
spite its sombre subject. (MGM) 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. This ever-pop- 
ular story has been given timely overtones in its 
screen version by having the family leave on 
their fateful voyage to escape the moral and ma- 
terial havoc being wrought by a Dictator, Na- 
poleon, in the Europe of the last century. Ship- 
wrecked on a desert island, the parents and their 
four sons work out their regeneration, providing 
fine human drama and adventure for the screen. 
Thomas Mitchell as the father and Edna Best as 
the mether head a splendid cast. (RKO) 


Good 


THE AMAZING MR. WILLIAMS. Joan 
Blondell and Melvyn Douglas, with their su- 
perior comedy performances, give vitality to the 
familiar detective-too-busy-to-marry theme. The 
Situations, too, are highly amusing. (Col.) 


BALALAIKA. The rare loveliness of Ilona 
Massey and Nelson Eddy’s singing are the top 
assets of this elaborarely staged musical film. 
Otherwise it lacks the light touch which is es- 
sential for carrying tne inevitable posturings of 
operetta. Frank Morgan and Charles Ruggles 
are amusing despite a dearth of good dialogue. 
(MGM) 


COWBOYS FROM TEXAS. The West of 
Theodore Roosevelt's administration, when the 
Government was sponsoring reclamation of waste 
land by settlers, is the scene of this up-to-stand- 
ard Three Mesquiteers film. (Rep.) 


EVERYTHING HAPPENS AT NIGHT. A 
usual plot, wherein reporters Ray Milland and 
Robert Cummings are rivals for scoops on the 
disappearance of a Nobel Prize Winner and for 
Sonja Henie’s love, is treated in an unusually 
liverting manner. Of course, Miss Henie per- 
forms superlatively on skates or skis against an 
appropriate setting in the Swiss mountains, 
(Fox) 


GONE WITH THE WIND. An amazingly 
iithful transference of the novel to the screen, 
with every character brought so compellingly to 
life that one becomes almost intolerably involved 
n their emotions. If there is incredibility 
toward the end, it is because the characters have 
before our eyes outgrown the demands the au- 
thor made upon them. Vivien Leigh and Clark 
Gable are magnificent as Scarlett and Rhett. The 
production has beauty, taste, and authenticity in 
every detail, yet the turbulent personal drama of 
Rhett and Scarlett complete'y dominates it. We 
might have wished for more history and less 
lot, but readers who enjoyed the story would 
have been disappointed. As ir the book, it is 
the breathless sweep of narrative which makes 
e film memorable. It is, of course, mature in 
ery respect, but young people who may have 


- 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 


read the book will want to see the characters act | 
it on the screen. (MGM) 


GREAT VICTOR HERBERT, THE. Allan 
Jones, Mary Martin, and fourteen-year-old Susan 
Foster have a lovely song fest of Victor Her- 
bert’s melodies in this lavish production. The 
story is mainly concerned with the romance of 
two musical comedy stars and the conflict of 
their careers and personalities. (Para.) | 


HIGH SCHOOL stars Jane Withers as the 
spoiled daughter of a Texas rancher who develops 
into a popular high school student only after a 
series of curriculum-upsetting adventures. (Fox) 


INSPECTOR HORNLEIGH ON HOLIDAY. 
The Inspector, in his best Scotland Yard manner, 
deals with a gang of insurance racketeers. A 
cleverly handled production. (Fox) 


JUDGE HARDY AND SON. A serious note 
creeps into this picture, though the pathos is not 
always above tear-jerking. Andy's girl trouble 
overemphasizes the romantic side of adolescence, 
but, as usual, we strike solid ground in the relation- 
ship between Andy (Mickey Rooney) and his fa- 
ther (Lewis Stone). (MGM) 


NICK CARTER, MASTER DETECTIVE. The i 
hero of a grown-up generation of boys is brought 
back with modern trappings, both in plot (sabotage 
in a plane factory) and smooth characterization 
by Walter Pidgeon. (MGM) 


PHANTOM STRIKES, THE. An Edgar Wal- 
lace mystery in which suspense lasts to the end as 
Scotland Yard tries to prevent a threatened mur- 
der. (Mono. ) 


ROVIN’ TUMBLEWEEDS. This is a Western 
in costume only, with Gene Autry playing a cow 
boy radio singer who is elected to ¢ onegress. 
There he fights unscrupulous politicians with that 
popular mixture of naiveté and earnestness. Good 
for Autry fans. (Rep. ) 


SAGA OF DEATH VALLEY. Though the plot 
is overtamiliar, good acting and excellent photog- 
raphy lift this Roy Rogers Western into the higher | 
brackets for its type. Good of kind. (Rep.) 





SECRET FOUR, THE. A British-made spy 
melodrama about four self-appointed Robin 
Hoods who give gratuitous, but highly valuable, 
service to the British Cabinet, Scotland Yard, and 
the Secret Service. Brilliantly acted and thrilling 
in its spying and counterspying. Good of kind. | 
(Mono. ) 


SECRET OF DR. KILDARE. Another fine pro- | 
duction in this highly recommended series. Lionel 
Barrymore and Lew Ayres continue their excellent 
work as a hospital doctor and his young assistant. | 
(MGM) 


TWO-FISTED RANGER. A typical Western 
wherein the murdered sheriff's brother (Charles 
Starrett) comes to town and, in a constantly- 
exciting manner, eliminates all corruption. Good 
of its type. (Warner) 


TWO THOROUGHBREDS. The love of a mis- 
treated orphan boy for a wandering colt evolves 
into the traditional Black Beauty picture which 
children, especially, will enjoy. (RKO) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 
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“OF COURSE, you can use a New 
Royal Portable—any boy or girl 
can! Here's a chance to prove it to 
your parents—show them, without 
risking a penny, what really swell- 
looking typing you—yes, YOU, even 
with no experience, can turn out!’’ 








SEND NO MONEY ... Just mail the coupon 
today. Actually you can’t even begin to realize how 
easy the New Royal makes typing! Think of doing 
homework easily—often in half the time . . . neater— 


more accurate, too! Think of owning a typewriter 
that’s the envy of every girl in the neighborhood! You 
can ...it’s a cinch, But, first, get the FACTS. 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Dept. A-21, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
5g Tell me how I can get a genuine New Royal Portable on FREE 
HOME TRIAL; also tell me how I can own one for ONLY A 
i FEW CENTS A DAY including small carrying charge. 

NAME. 
@ STREET CITY. 
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VASSAR WAVERS 





Alluring curls and lovely, lasting waves 
can be yours every day with easy-to-use 
Vassar Wavers. These “‘little green rub- 
ber curlers’’ let you sleep in comfort, wake 
to loveliness. Can't hurt your head or your 
hair. No wonder thousands of American 
girls are keen about them! Get Vassar 
Wavers at notion counters—or send coupon. 
W. J. CALEY & CO., Dept. A-2 

3214 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

For enclosed please send Vassar Wavers 

6 for 10c 16 for 25c (Coins or stamps) 


Name. 





Address 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


DAUGHTERS of DR. LIN YUTANG 


various members pursuing their own thoughts 
or occupations for hours on end, without dis- 
turbance from anyone. This is one of the 
most remarkable things about Chinese family 
life and may go far towards explaining its 
harmony—just as a lack of consideration for 
the privacy of others may explain why so 
many of us get on each other's nerves. 

There is one ironclad rule in the Lin house- 
hold. Dr. Lin’s “office hours’’ must be re- 
spected. While he is in his study writing, the 
children never under any circumstances in- 
terrupt him. As Anor puts it, “According to 
my standards, Father is a real author. When 
Father writes, it seems that the whole king- 
dom of the house is his and no one dares to 
disturb him.” 

About noon the door opens and Dr. Lin 
emerges, shouting joyfully, “Come and see 
how much work I've done this morning! I'm 
up to page two hundred already.” 

Then the children and their mother file in 
and inspect the pile of manuscript with ad- 
miration. The children are doubly delighted, 
for they know that so much work accom- 
plished means their father will play with them 
all the afternoon. As Adet says, “Father starts 
games and invents them for us, and often 
plays with us like an elder brother.” 

After lunch, if the day is fine, the Lins go 
for a walk. Anor and her father are usually 
in the lead, while Mrs. Lin and Adet stop to 
gaze in shop windows, and accommodate their 
pace to Mei-mei’s short legs. 

Generally Central Park is their objective. 
Anor, with a shout of joy, straps on her roller 
skates and away she goes. Dr. Lin lies flat 
on his back on the grass, staring at the sky 
and the changing patterns made by the wind 
as clouds hurry before it. It becomes the duty 
of Adet and Mei-mei to play the part of look- 
out and warn their father when a park police- 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36 





canini’s praise influenced the powers in con- 
trol at the Metropolitan Opera House. In 
February, 1926, New York heard a new 
Tannhiuser whose voice woke surprise by 
its power and affecting tenderness. 

Acclaimed in public, the artist had also 
lately experienced good fortune in his per- 
sonal affairs, based upon a coincidence more 
startling than Mr. Walpole’s chance attend- 
ance at the symphony concert. One day, dur- 
ing a visit to his European country home, 
Lauritz Melchior saw an object in human 
shape floating down from the blue sky into 
his garden. Angels do not arrive by para- 
chute. But, since Denmark is a land of fairy 
lore, the surprised young man may have 
imagined, at first sight, that the creature 
alighting in the vicinity of his rose bushes 
was an elf on tour. Mr. Melchior’s height is 
charted as six feet, four inches. The person 
who introduced herself as Hannelore Meister 
appeared a mere sprite in comparison. Her 
explanation revealed that she was a moving 
picture actress traveling by air while making 
a film. 

The story ends as it should. They were 
married. Happy as lovers in a fairy tale, they 
have lived ever afterward. I do not believe 
that Mr. Melchior ever called his wife ‘Han- 
nelore.” His name for the petite and en- 
chanting Mrs. Melchior is ‘“Kleinchen,” 
meaning “little one.” Friends call her Mr. 
Melchior’s “right arm,” which describes pre- 





man approaches to order him off the grass. 

“Father, they think you can’t read,’”’ shouts 
Mei-mei, pointing to a large Keep off the 
Grass sign. 

“T can't,” replies Dr. Lin promptly—"when 
I don’t want to.” 

If the afternoon is cloudy or wet, so that 
the park is out of the question, it is put to 
vote what shall be done instead. 

“Let's go to the pictures,” cries Adet and 
everyone agrees. The Lins are consistent 
patrons of the movies. Radio City is their 
special delight. Anor declares that, when she 
is away from New York, the thought of Radio 
City stage shows and pictures makes her want 
to come back more than anything else. If 
time is limited, the family visits a newsreel, 
for Dr. Lin considers it important that his 
children keep up with current events. 

According to Anor, at home in China they 
rarely go to Chinese movies, only the very 
good ones; it is the fashion over there, she 
says, to patronize American films, so that 
houses showing purely Chinese pictures are 
not kept up very well. 

She remarks shrewdly, ‘But don’t think 
that everyone who goes to a Hollywood movie 
understands English. They go and laugh 
when other people laugh, and even louder, 
just to let the ones who sit beside them think 
they know English.” 

At home in the evenings, the Lins always 
share their games and diversions. The favor- 
ite hobby of the moment is modeling. As 
Adet puts it, ‘Father has quite a few hobbies. 
They are all very interesting. The first one is 
wax dripping.” Dr. Lin is very proud of the 
stamp and clip boxes, with real covers that fit, 
which he has made from wax or clay. Adet 
has a candlestick to her credit, and little Mei- 
mei specializes in modeling elephants. Anor 
makes “faces, horses, houses, and many 
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things.’” Whatever it is they are doing, they 
do it all together, and the pace set is never 
too fast for Mei-mei. Anor states the case 
correctly when she says, “In certain times | 
think Father is just like us, a child.” 

Adet and Anor have always been encour- 
aged to keep notebooks and set down their 
impressions—first of China, then of Europe 
and the United States. The result has been 
Our Family by Adet and Anor, with comments 
by Mei-mei. 

“Father told Adet and Anor to write some 
diary,” says Mei-mei. ‘Soon they began to 
write and it became very good, so Father told 
them maybe it can be published.” 

This book has become a best seller. The 
Lin children, however, seem to take it all in 
their stride and not to be unduly puffed up 
about their success. I asked them what they 
would do with the royalties paid in to them 
from the sales of Our Family. 

“Half of the money goes to the war or- 
phans in China,” replied Adet and Anor simul- 
taneously. Then they explained that their 
family had grown from five to eleven. Out 
of fifty pictures of war orphans shown to 
them, they had picked half a dozen to sup- 
port. Their father told them, “What is the 
use of money if we don’t help, but always 
keep it to ourselves? One must be useful 
and helpful.” 

After their usual fashion, the three sisters 
and their parents had lots of fun selecting 
their ‘adopted children.” There was the Shy 
Girl, the Cute Girl, the Better Girl, chosen 
whenever Father said, “Ah, there’s a good 
face.” The boys were selected by Adet and 
Anor, and dubbed the Strong Boy, the Big- 
Eared Boy, and the Boy with Triangle Eyes. 

“We would not have them to be our own,” 
says Anor. ‘But helping is a good thing to 


do.” 


AMBASSADOR OF SONG 


cisely the quality of her devotion, and scarce- 
ly understates her size. 

On the afternoon when Mr. Melchior pre- 
sided at his desk and entertained me with 
anecdotes, I had evidence of his dependence 
upon the efficient “‘little one.’ All about the 
room there were signs of a coming departure 
for Europe—trunks, bags, packing cases, ready 
for the ship or a storage warehouse. People, 
who rang the door bell, came and went. 
Others, invisible, made claims for attention by 
telephone. But no confusion ensued. Mrs. 
Melchior—in constant motion, it seemed, yet 
never in haste—tactfully met the demands of 
everyone. Her hospitality included me, and 
I could not refuse a post-luncheon serving of 
delicious Danish pastry and coffee. She 
chatted in snatches with the two of us who 
remained staticnary, and she paused long 
enough to choose, from a number of snap- 
shots, the picture of herself and her husband 
in country clothes which appears with this 
story. 

After looking over the photographs of him- 
self in costume, Mr. Melchior reached for his 
fountain pen and consulted me about the ones 
to be signed. 

“I dislike to give this one up to the maga- 
zine,” I admitted, putting before him my 
favorite—blithe young Siegfried dressed in 
pelt and tunic, his hunting horn in hand. 

Mr. Melchior peered at the photograph, 
which had a shiny, high finish since it was 





made for reproduction. A thought must have 
occurred to him that Mrs. Melchior would 
know where there were other copies printed 
on unglossed paper. 

“Kleinchen!" The name, sung out as 
though upon a stage, resounded mightily in 
the room. “Kleinchen, please bring 2 dull 
Siegfried with the horn!” 

So I have my own Siegfried, the souvenir 
of a delightful talk which followed a course 
so natural and informal that “interview” 
seems a misnomer for it. When the singer 
noticed that my glance was attracted to a 
packing case capacious enough to hold a 
large radio cabinet his eyes gleamed mirth- 
fully. 

“My boar’s head is in that,” he told me. 

Like Siegfried—a rdle he sings and acts 
with gusto—the artist is a daring hunter. His 
exploits in the pursuit of big game have put 
him in situations of hair-raising danger. But 
he told me no tales of adventure. Only by 
hearsay I know that, for him, when the opera 
season closes, the hunting season opens, and 
often it takes him into remote and rarely 
traveled country. 


My visit must end soon, I reminded my- 
self, for even persons with super-strength, like 
Mr. Melchior, have phases of weariness, and 
he had received me when he might have pre- 
ferred an hour's rest. Putting on the look of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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_” WHAT'S ON THE AIR? 


wm" This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check a 
List published in "School Management Magazine.’’ Programs are sponsored 
by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the 
National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 


10 :30-11:00 
CBS 


11 :30-12 :00 
NBC-Red 


12 :00-12:15 
NBC-Red 


1:00-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


1:30-2:00 
NBC-Red 


2:00-2:30 
NBC-Blue 


2:30-3:00 
CBS 
3 :00-5 :00 
CBS 


4:30-5:00 
NBC-Red 


4:30-5:00 
CBS 


4:30-4:45 
CBS 
7:45-8:00 


NBC-Blue 


8:30-9:00 
NBC-Blue 


4:30-4:45 
CBS 


NBC-Blue 
10 :30-11:00 





~~. 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, A. M. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack, director of chil- 
dren's programs at CBS. 


Music and American Y outh—Concerts 
from America’s schools by boys’ and 
girls’ vocal and instrumental groups. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


Vernon Crane’s Story Book — Fairy 
tales are dramatized tor people from 
three to one-hundred-and-three years 


old. 


Pilgrimage of Poetry — Ted Malone 
takes his listeners on his pilgrimage to 
the poetry shrines of America as he 
broadcasts directly from the homes of 
beloved American Poets: Feb. 4, Balti- 
more, Md.—Lizette Woodworth Reese ; 
Feb. 11, Macon, Ga.—Sidney Lanier ; 
Feb. 18, Atlanta, Ga.—Joel Chandler 
Harris; Feb. 25, Bardstown, Ky.— 
Stephen Foster. 


On Your Job—Dramatizations of the 
opportunities and problems young men 
and women find in preparing for, find- 
ing, and keeping jobs: Feb. 4, A Thou- 
sand Miles an Secon Feb. 11, Person- 
nel Director ; Feb. 18, We Take in Wash- 
mg; Feb. 25, Your Money's Worth. 


Great Plays — Radio adaptations of 
famous plays from those of early Greek 
times to those now appearing on Broad- 
way: Feb. 4, Arrah-na-Pogue, Bouci- 
cault; Feb. 11, Peer Gynt, Ibsen; Feb. 
18, The Pirates of Penzance, Gilbert 
and Sullivan; Feb. 25, Pelléas and 
Mélisande, Maeterlinck. 


So You Think You Know Music—A 
musical quiz program. 


New York Philbarmonic Symphony 
Orchestra—John Barbircili conducting. 


The World Is Yours—Facts about the 
world we live in are presented in dra- 
matic form from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution: Feb. 4, The American Bison; 
Feb. 11, The Story of Hard Money; 
Feb. 18, The Evolution of the Typewrit- 
er; Feb. 25, Pompeii Lives Again. 


Pursuit of Happiness—A new program 
dedicated to the brighter side of the 
American scene. Distinguished guest 
artists, such as Paul Robeson, present 
music and drama that tell the story 
of American life. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


Adventures in Science—Prominent sci- 
entists are interviewed about current 
scientific news. 


Science on the March—Carroll Lane 
Fenton, noted physicist, tells some of 
the stories behind the scientific dis- 


coveries of modern times. 


TUESDAYS, P. M. 


Information Please — Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Highways to Health — Medical talks 
for the layman, arranged by the New 
York Academy of Moticing Dr. Iago 
Galdston, Secretary. 


Adventures in Photography -— A_new 
program for America’s several million 


THE 


4:30-4:45 
CBS 


9 :30-10 :00 
NiC-Blue 


10 :00-10 :30 
CBS 


10 :30-11:00 
CBS 


4:30-4:45 
CBS 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 


12 :30-1:00 
CBS 


12 :30-1:30 
NBC-Blue 


1:15-1:30 
NBC-Red 


1:30-5 :00 
(approx) 


NBC-Blue 
1:30-2:00 
CBS 


7 :30-8 :00 
NBC-Blue 


10 :00-11 :30 
NBC-Blue 


10 :30-11 :00 
NBC-Red 


AMERICAN GIRL 


hi. 






a 


photographers. This series presents 
dramatizations of outstanding episodes 
in the history of photography, a weekly 
quiz, discussions of elementary and 
advanced problems in photography, 
and a nationwide picture contest. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


So You Want To Be—Successful per- 
sons in all walks of life—hotel man- 
agers, sports writers, firemen, police- 
men, foresters, social workers, etc. — 
are interviewed by girls and boys who 
want to follow in their footsteps. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air— 
Both—and all—sides of current national 
and international problems are discussed 
by well-informed people on this pro- 
gram. 


The Columbia Workshop — Unusual 
radio cnn, using the latest sound 
effects and radio technique. 


Americans at W ork—Portrayals of the 
many varied jobs that make up Amer- 
ican industrial life, with the voices of 
workers brought directly from tunnels, 
laboratories, ranches, and workshops. 
Feb. 8, The Confectioner ; Feb. 15, The 
Record Maker; Feb. 22, The Job Coun- 
selor ; Feb. 29, The Chef. 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Men Bebind the Stars — Dramatiza- 
tions of 
Hayden Planetarium: Feb. 2, Gemini— 
Twins; Feb. 9, Hydra—Water Snake ; 
Feb. 16, Cancer—Crab; Feb. 23, Phoe- 
nix. 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 


This Wonderful World — Girls and 
boys take part in a nature quiz pro- 
gram conducted from Hayden Plane- 
tarium. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 


Let's Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 
atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 


National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- 
sented in codperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, this pro- 
zram ofters the latest and best farm and 
Coane information available to farm 
families and provides music and other 
entertainment. 


Calling All Stamp Collectors—News 
and information of interest to philate 
lists, presented in coéperation with the 
National Federation of Stzmp Clubs. 


Metropolitan Opera—(See preview of 
program on Wednesday's listing). 


What Price America? — Dramatized 
stories of the way our nation’s 
sources are used and abused, and could 
be conserved. 


Art for Your Sake—Series of dramati- 


zations based on lives of world’s great- 
est painters. 
development of art from early to mod- 


ern times: Feb. 3, Rubens; Feb. 10, 
Watteau; Feb. 17, Greuze; Feb. 24, 
Millet. 


NBC Symphony Orchestra — Arturo 
Toscanini conducting. 


Arch Oboler’s Plays—This famous ra- 
dio playwright offers original produc- 
tions in which emotional conflict and 
not romance predominate; dramas of 
imagination and fantasy, rather than 
thrillers, are presented. 


Be sure to check the times by your newspaper. The programs as presented here were as detailed and correct as 
the broadcasting companies and WHATI’S ON THE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. 
However, emergencies that arise in the studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-hour changes in program listings, ' 
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New Plan for 1940 


Successful results of many years are com- 
bined in the new 1940 Selling Plan for OF- 
FICIAL GIRL SCOUT COOKIES. Hun- 
dreds of councils in large and small com- 
munities have profited greatly. Grennan 
helps you three ways: 


THIS PLAN SELLS 

A complete plan, tested by 
years of success, has MORE or- 
Sanization ideas, suggestions that 
really sell, than ever before. 
Complete group program out- 
line, plus sample packages, home 
service posters, window displays, 
publicity helps. 


QUALITY COOKIES 

Excellent ingredients properly 
blended, perfectly baked, give 
satisfying richness unlike ordi- 
nary cookies. Quality approved 
by National Headquarters and 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
All cookies embossed with offi- 
cial GIRL SCOUT TREFOIL 
insignia. 


SERVICE from 12 BAKERIES 


Guarantees fresh cookies al- 
ways, quicker and better delivery 
direct from nearest bakery. 








BAKERIES LOCATED AT 


Buffalo, N. Y. Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dallas, Tex. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich St. Louis, Mo. 


EREEE 


IMPORTANT! Sold only to councils 
and lone troops sponsored by ac- 
tive troop Committees REG- 
ISTERED with National 

Headquarters. , 





To Registered Councils or 


roops 
Without obligation let us send 
you the Grennan 1940 plan. 




















MAIL COUPON TODAY 
RENNAN BAKERIES, Inc. 


G 
General Office—844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send us complete details about making money 
with the Grennan Girl Scout Cookie Plan. We 
are registered Scouts. This coupon does not ob- 
ligate us in any way. 









Name of Council or Troop No 
Your Name 
Street No. —..__. 
City 















GRLs of to-day are proving their woman- 
hood with just as much courage as was 
needed in days of old when homes were built 
in the wilderness. 
(Viking) by Margery Bianco, with illustra- 
tions by Kate Seredy, is a story about Dale 
Forrest, who was left alone for the first time 
in her life. Furthermore, she was about to 
begin working at a general utility job for 
Mrs. Duchayne, who lived in a fashionable 
apartment in New York City. You first meet 
Dale at the Pennsylvania Station in New 
York as her family is departing for Baltimore. 
Fortunately Dick, an old family friend, ap- 
pears and the two discuss how they feel about 
having to rely upon their own resources. 

Dale is thrilled at taking a taxi to her new 
Park Avenue home. You experience with her 
the arrival at the big apartment house and her 
indecision over the question of tipping the 
doorman and the elevator boy. Then Dale, 
feeling rather like a cat in a strange house, 
speculates about Mrs. Duchayne’s preferences, 
as she surveys the high-ceilinged room with 
its massive early Italian furniture, its heavy 
velvet curtains, and overthick rugs. She is 
surprised to find that the room which she is 
to occupy has evidently been hurriedly pre- 
pared for her, as there are still a couple of 
trunks in one corner, some framed pictures 
leaning face to the wall, and a collection of 
odd or disused objects stacked here and there, 
which seemed to be an overflow from the rest 
of the apartment. Suddenly she feels lonely 
and homesick. 

This is only the beginning of Dale's experi- 
ences. More fortunate than the average girl 
who has had no training for a specialized oc- 
cupation, she finds employment, though of 
short duration, in another apartment family, 
in a tea room in Greenwich Village, then in 
the country, and back in to town. Her hap- 
piest time is with a family of struggling artists. 

Brenda Garrett, the heroine of No Vacan- 
cies (Doubleday), by Gertrude Mallette, de- 
scribes the reflections of another girl, who 
lives in the suburbs of New York City, on 
the subject of finding work. Her assets she 
lists as: Good general education; fluent in 
French and German; accurate and fairly fast 
typist; accurate and fast in stenography; good 
health; can cook and sew and keep house. 
She smiled at that last one, but she thought 
that, when you wanted work and could not 
find it, you should include in your assets every 
single thing you could do well. Her “off- 
sets,” though she knew them by heart, she 
enumerated as: No experience; must live at 
home; no possibilities in home town; dis- 
tance to train and time; commuting costs and 
time; housework and cooking ad infinitum. 

One interesting fact that Miss Mallette 
stresses in the character of Brenda is that her 
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education makes it easier for her to under- 
stand the situation with which she is con- 
fronted. She knows that she has courage, 
training, discipline, determination, and abili- 
ty. The author allows the reader to share the 
innermost thoughts of Brenda as she medi- 
tates, sitting on a park bench below Riverside 
Drive. All about her she sees the struggle 
for life—in the landscape, in the river, and in 
the occupants of the park. Suddenly Brenda 
realizes that she hasn't lived almost twenty 
years without learning something. She de- 
termines to shoulder her share of the respon- 
sibility of the present economic situation, and, 
with that idea in mind, she knows that she is 
going to make a job for herself. She does 
use her imagination and finds not only some- 
thing that she can do for money, but that it is 
a challenge to work coéperatively with people 
—and with one, John, in particuiar. 

Bright Heritage (Longmans), by Mary V. 
Provines, tells about the experience of a girl 
who gets a minor position in a public library, 
and of her ambition to continue her education 
and training so that she may have the oppor- 
tunity to achieve recognition as a qualified 
worker. There are enough details about what 
Una Gregory did and saw in her new position 
as page in the Calamento County Free Li- 
brary, to help you to decide whether you, also, 
would be interested in investigating the possi- 
bilities of library work for yourself. The 
heroine is alert, uses her head, and has pride 
in her work. Librarians serve many different 
kinds of people and, as you read, such char- 
acters as are found in almost every community 
make life exciting for Una. The story is good 
fun, even though you may not be thinking of 
library work as your profession. 


OU'LL remember the stories of the ‘Friday 

Afternoon Dozen,” as they were printed 
in THE AMERICAN GIRL and in the book, 
Stars Rising, which was about the same girls. 
The F.A.D.s have progressed on their chosen 
paths when you meet them again in Singing 
Bird (Nelson), by Janet Ramsay. The girl 
with whom you will become best acquainted 
is Alice Enright, who has a talent which the 
older people in the town realize she came by 
naturally. When Alice sings at the com- 
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mencement exercises, they think she ought to 
be able to sing well because her mother 
studied in Europe years ago—and wasn’t her 
Aunt Julia, on her father’s side, a music 
critic on a New York paper? Alice knows, 
though, that training to be an opera singer, 
her dearest wish, means long years of exact- 
ing practice and discipline. Not until Alice 
proves her metal by her successful meeting of 
an emergency, and through self-denials for 
the sake of her music, is her teacher, a great 
prima donna, finally convinced that she has 
demonstrated her fitness for a career in grand 
opera. A foreshadowed romance with the 
singer's son is interrupted by his return to 
Europe to study for opera with a great teacher. 

Another new book is Flight of the Silver 
Bird (Messner), by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. 
I am sure you recognize the name of the au- 
thor of your popular page, In Step with the 
Times—and the name of his wife who de- 
signed the series of covers you liked so much, 
for THE AMERICAN GIRL a few years ago. 
This little book is the story of Jane and Peter, 
who make the exciting flight from San Fran- 
cisco to China on board a clipper plane, to 
join their father and mother in Hong Kong. 
Then there is Mr. Pokey, who comes along, 
too, though he has to be smuggled aboard 
and isn’t on the passenger list because—he is 
a turtle. A stop at the Hawaiian Islands, the 
gooney birds at Midway Islands, a ship in dis- 
tress, Manila and the island of Guam, the 
companionship of the Beebles, are incidents 
of a delightful and informative journey. 

Here are two mystery stories of to-day 
about American young people: The Myster) 
at East Hatchett (Viking), by Peggy Bacon, is 
a thoroughly amusing story, telling how Eric 
found himself in misery because the sun 
painted his pale skin a vivid pink. All the 
other children had been at the beach long 
enough to have acquired a beautiful tan, so it 
was great fun for them to tease Eric about his 
color. Dilemma, a little colored girl who 
also has been teased about her complexion, 
succeeded in cheering up the newcomer. Soon 
a valuable piece of jewelry disappeared. You 
will have to be a good guesser to know who 
is guilty of this crime and who solves the 
mystery. Mystery of the Chinese Box (Crow- 
ell), by Alma Beneke Sasse (whose article, 
You Can Make a Speech, you will remember 
in the pages of THE AMERICAN GIRL) begins 
with a blinding snowstorm on Christmas Eve 
that seems ominous to the Travous children 
who await their mother’s return from the city. 
Soon thereafter the Chinese box appears in a 
strange manner. It is around this box and its 
contents that the interesting plot centers. The 
jolly Travous family and their friends give 
you more than the excitement of finding the 
hidden treasure. 
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LEGEND of the 
FLAME TREE 
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Tutu, would go to war with Kibevu, the chief 
of Si; he would win honor and glory, and he 
would be a great warrior. Then her parents 
and all those of her £ska (clan) would rejoice 
with her, and would be glad of her decision. 

Down to the lake shore, where the war 
canoes were pushed up on the sand, gay with 
their painted prows and their decorations of 
feathers and cowry shells, marched the dark 
warriors. And although the Maiden’s heart 
was heavy with fear lest Tutu come to harm, 
she smiled and waved her hand to him until 
his canoe was only a tiny speck, no bigger 
than a far-off bird, on the blinding sheen of 
sunlit water. 

Heavily, then, the fathers and mothers, the 
and the children of the warriors went 
back to their mud huts; and that night, when 
the fires were lit and they sat about them for 
the evening meal and for the long talk which 
always follows, they spoke in low tones of 
sorrow. The children did not laugh as they 
usually did, but crept nearer to the older peo- 
ple, for, though they did not really under- 
stand, they knew something was wrong. 

Long after the others had left, the Maiden 
had stayed on the shore, looking sadly over 
the waters; and when the tips of the shining 
spears threw no more sparks across the lake, 
when the night wind began to blow softly 
through the muvale and banana trees, and out 
of the dark came presently the sudden splash- 
ing of a hippopotamus in the black water, she 
thought of things that would happen out 
there on the islands—of horror, bloodshed, 
and death, perhaps even for Tutu. All the 
gladness went out of her life, but she could 
tell no one. Then she remembered the little 
creatures of the forest and lake, who so often 
had come to her with their sorrows. She 
would go to them. Perhaps they would com- 
fort her, perhaps they might even help her. 
The hawk, who flew so high and could see 


wives, 





riors and see how Tutu was faring, and then 
bring the word back to her swiftly and surely. 

So the Maiden went to Double-Eye, the 
hawk, and the great black bird spread his 
wings, and set out from the Kyagwe shore. 
Straight to the Buvuma Islands he flew, and 
when he reached the beach he saw the brown 
body of Tutu stretched on the sands, wounded, 
lifeless. Beside the boy was a great stone, 
and Double-Eye knew that a missile from an 
islander’s sling had sent the youth to his 
death. Indeed, Tutu was the first victim of 
the battle, and death had not spared him to 
see the Baganda drive Mbubi and his Bavuma 
hordes back to their homes. Double-Eye 
ruffled his feathers in grief, and drooped his 
great wings in sorrow for the Maiden who 
waited at home. Carefully he watched Tutu’s 
friends as they wrapped the body in bark- 
cloth before they laid it in a deep grave. He 


would remember the place and tell the 
Maiden. 
On the hillside above Si, the Maiden 


waited, growing ever more impatient. Would 
the hawk never return? A little enjuki (bum- 
blebee) buzzed lovingly around her, trying to 
comfort her. She stretched out her hand and 
caught him gently between her fingers. 

“Oh, little friend, fly to Tutu and tell him 
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@ BEHIND “THE VOICE WITH A SMILE” 


You know what fun it is to go behind the scenes—to 


find out just how a radio program is broadcast . . . how 


a movie is made. . . how a play is brought to life on the 


other side of the footlights. 


The world behind your telephone is no less interest- 


ing. Here, thousands of highly trained young women sit 


at the crossroads of speech, directing the traffic that flows 


in an ever-changing pattern of voices through the tele- 


phone central offices. 


Alertness, efficiency, co-operation and unfailing cour- 


tesy are all here, as the young women who practice 
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~ CHEQUESSET The Nautical Camp 
on Wellfleet Bay, Cape Cod for Girls 

An eight weeks’ adventure for fifty lucky girls. 
Sailing — Riding —A Three-Day Cruise— Tennis. 
27th Season. Tuition $325. No ‘“‘extras.’’ Address: 
LUCILE ROGERS, 407 Lloyd Ave., Providence, R. 1. 
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CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 15th season. All sports 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A’’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing gs = ertificate awarded. Give age when writing for 
booklet. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 
8! Garfeld ‘St.. ‘Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 
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YARN NOVELTY CO., 





Send for 600 FREE Samples 
Now on Special Discount Sale be- 
sides 4 Extraordinary Specials, 
Rayon Nub, Flake and Boucle Yarns. 
(42-BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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of*my love. Tell him I wait on the high hill 
above Si, watching the waters that will bring 
him back to me.”’ 

Away buzzed the enjuki, out, out, over the 
miles of water, straight to the islands; and 
there, flapping his wings disconsolately, he 
saw Double-Eye, the hawk. When the sad 
news was told, hawk and bee both decided to 
stay where they were, at least for a time, for 
how could they go back to Si and tell the 
Maiden the dreadful thing that had _ hap- 
pened ? 

When they did not return, the Maiden 
called to the tiny white butterflies that look 
like frangipani blossoms tossed by the wind. 

“Will you not be still with your dancing ? 
How can you dance when my heart is break- 
ing? Go and find Tutu, and see if he is well.’ 

So away the butterflies went, fluttering over 
the sunlit waters, dancing over the green is- 
lands, until they came to Tutu’s grave. There 
they joined their friends, the hawk and the 
enjuki, and so full of sorrow were they, that 
they could not bear to return with their griev- 
ous news to the young girl who awaited them 
in her far-off village. 

And now the Maiden could wait no longer 
for word of her lover. Was it days, or years, 
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since Tutu had left her? She could no longer 
remember, so, with her heart full of anguish, 
she stretched her arms up to the sun, begging 
him to take her on one of his beams to the 
Buvuma land. And the great sun was 
moved to pity (for had he not seen the battle 
and the death of the peasant boy—and had 
he not sent his rays to warm the cold earth as 
Tutu's friends prepared his grave?). He let 
down a long beam to the Maiden, bidding her 
cling fast to it—and gently, very gently, he 
swung her across the hot, sparkling lake. 

But when the Maiden reached the Buvuma 
land on the other side, and saw them laying 
Tutu’s body in the grave, she was bowed 
down with grief. “O Sun, chief of the Cloud 
Land,” she cried, “you who have brought me 
here, have pity upon me! How can I live, 
now that my love is no more? Burn me with 
your fire, so that I may go with him!” 

Once more the sun had pity, and the war- 
riors dug a second grave, this time for the 
Maiden, close beside her lover, Tutu. 

Of course the hawk did not keep the secret 
of the tragedy, nor did the busy enjuki. The 
white butterflies, too, whispered the story 
wherever they went, so presently all the ani- 
mals who had known and loved the Maiden 


AMBASSADOR OF SONG 


a smiling, abashed boy, he confessed that on 
the previous day he had indulged himself to 
some lively fun and a more than hearty Dan- 
ish meal at the World's Fair. But he would 
make up for that by living according to his 
customary sensible regime, until he had sung 
Tristan in the season's last performance, al- 
most half a week away. 

“How do you spend the day when you have 
to sing in the evening?’ I asked him impul- 
sively. 

“With me, there is no 
Good-humored satire curved his lips. 
plenty of what I like.” 

At midday he enjoys a full-sized dinner, 
followed by a cigar. Before he taxies from 
his hotel to the Metropolitan, he has eaten 
again, though lightly. A good performance 
gives him an appetite, and after the opera he 
feasts at Like most distinguished 
musicians, he values food for its fine quality 
and the art expended in its preparation, 

“One more question, please,” I begged Mr. 
Melchior. “Your favorite role—” 

“Is Tristan,” he responded instantly, add- 
ing without a pause, 
Siegfried in Gotterdimmerung.” 

The second part of the statement may sur- 
prise those persons who consider his char- 
acterization of the youth, Siegfried, in the 
opera titled by the hero's name, an incom- 
parable achievement. Many of his admirers 
maintain that no other tenor ever played the 
fearless, merry, prankish stripling with such 
humor and 
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of paradise, and he refused to behave like a 
four-footed, earthbound animal to anyone but 
me. He was a true son of the wild steppes, 
and he loved these moonlight escapades of 
ours into the unknown, over flower-covered, 
sweet-scented, endless prairies to an unap- 
proachable horizon. I never knew how far 
we went, or exactly where, for the steppes are 
like the open sea and it is hard to tell the di- 
rection without a compass or the sun. 


worthier of the valorous sword he reforges 
from the pieces of a broken blade. Five years 
ago, on the stage of the Metropolitan, for the 
hundredth time Lauritz Melchior split an 
anvil with the sword; slew the dragon, Faf- 
ner, winning the Nibelung’s hoard; held 
speech with a Forest Bird; pressed through a 
wall of Magic Fire, and awakened Brunhilde 
from her punishment of sleep. He has not 
performed so often the rdle of Siegfried 
grown older. That fact may account for his 
preference. Certainly he has a right to it, for 
his bearing and his voice ennoble the réle of 
the hero in Gétterdimmerune, who gocs to 
his doom under the curse of the Nibelung 
Ring. 

The artist, whose name is inevitably cou- 
pled with these great roles sung to a German 
text, assumed an expression of regret when 
he named the character ranking third in his 
list of favorites. “At the Metropolitan I do 
not sing in Italian opera. So I have never 
been heard here as Othello.” 

A misfortune for New York, I thought, 
viewing the photograph of an Othello whose 
pose is truly Shakespearean in its tragic gran- 
deur. : 

As I rose, expecting to go, Mrs. Melchior 
ushered in a four-year-old boy who received 
a jovial welcome. 

“Hello, Laurie!’ Hearty of voice, the 
singer hailed his namesake and godson, 

“T wish you a happy summer, Mr. Mel- 
chior,” the youngster piped in a confident 
treble, advancing to put his small, excited 
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knew what had happened to their friend. 

After a time the victorious warriors went 
back to the village of Si. Their people wel- 
comed them with rejoicing. There were 
feasts and music on stringed instruments, and 
the skin drums beat far into the night for the 
Baganda victory. But there was sorrow, also, 
in the village, for the warriors did not forget 
to tell of the first victim of the battle, and of 
the two graves close beside the sparkling wa- 
ters of the Nyanza. 

The next year, a strange thing happened, 
and people who had come to see the graves of 
Tutu and the Maiden beat their hands to- 
gether and cried, “Kitalo!” (A wonder!) 
For out of the two graves grew a tree, unlike 
any they had ever seen before, with flame- 
colored blossoms lifting themselves to the 
sun. The blossoms made the kinsfolk of the 
Maiden and her lover remember how the sun 
had helped her in her great need. Reverently 
they gathered the seeds of the tree and planted 
them in their own village. From the seeds 
many flame trees sprang up and blossomed. 
They were so beautiful that the wind scat- 
tered their seeds far and wide—and that is 
why, to-day, wherever you may go in Uganda, 
you will see the flame tree growing. 
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hand in the singer's large and calm one. 

For some time, Lauritz the Second had been 
waiting to make an entrance while entertained 
in another room by Mrs. Melchior. She had 
showered him with gifts. Beside his host, he 
looked diminutive in the extreme. He was 
happily overburdened with trophies, and un- 
embarrassed though he was still savoring a 
morsel of candy probably popped into his 
mouth, at the last moment, by his indulgent 
playmate, “Kleinchen.’” When godfather and 
godson said good-by, they made an unforget- 
table tableau of human dignity. The _ re- 
nowned artist and the child of unproved pos- 
sibilities seemed unaware of any difference in 
their size and station, and they treated each 
other with equal respect. 

That intimate, pleasing scene linked itself 
in my memory with a sentiment which Mr. 
Melchior himself had expressed on the formal 
occasion at Columbia University. Often that 
evening he found himself inspired by, a 
thought not included in his prepared lecture. 
At one point, he left off reading to speak of 
the generosity of some fellow artist, and in 
conclusion he impulsively declared, “All the 
great artists I have known are people touched 
by the finger of God.” 

He said it simply, without a self-conscious 
implication that he belonged among. their 
number! In the audience many persons must 
have shared my silent response, recorded here. 
The divine finger, I think, lingered to put a 
uniquely deep imprint upon Lauritz Melchior, 
whose great humanity enhances his art. 
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When Firebird had had enough he would 
stop dead, shake his tawny mane, wheel 
around, and take me home the shortest way. 
But he always managed to go past the tabun, 
where by that time the boys would be cooking 
their supper. The lovely smell of burning 
turf came to us on the wind. There would 
be a delicious, smoky baked potato for me, a 
crisp, black crust for Firebird. L would join 
the group sitting around the fire, munching 


and spinning yarns, until Firebird would nib- 
ble at my ear, telling me it was time for bed. 

Firebird enjoyed only night riding, and at 
such times he was more like a great cat than 
a horse, with his gleaming amber eyes and 
silent feet, his agility and independence. In 
the daytime he was sulky and lazy. White 
Legs was different. She was a sturdy Ukrain- 
ian mare, with four white socks, the brown 
eyes and the brown coat of a gazelle, and the 
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disposition of an angel. Every summer morn- 
ing, sharp at six, she walked from her box, 
which was never locked, into the coach house 
and into the shafts of my pretty yellow-and- 
blue dogcart. If the stable lad was not punc- 
tual, she whinnied for him. When harnessed, 
she would walk sedately to the big white gates 
of the park, whinny for the gatekeeper, and 
proceed down the long, winding drive to the 
schoolroom windows. We usually drove first 
to the fields, te see the work of the day, lend- 
ing willing hands and legs when we could, 
then to some shady nook on the river to 
bathe. White Legs did not like being un- 
harnessed, preferring to paddle in a ladylike 
vay while I went for a good swim. 

On the way home I always read, lying in 
the bottom of the cart with my back to the 
road. When White Legs stopped, I knew we 
had arrived at the village store, a wonderful 
place kept by several generations of redheaded 
Jews, where you could buy anything from 
pickled herrings to mouth organs. Old Papa 
Krichevski, with a beard as long and golden 
as Firebird’s tail, always came out himself 
with some little treat for us—a sweet locust 
pod for the mare, a stick of pink peppermint 
candy for me. The kind old man would send 
his respectful greetings to his old friend the 
Princess-mother, my grandmother, and I would 
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getting sockdollagers and gollwhollikers, they 
all dashed for the front door. There sat 
Buster, full of shame and woe, lifting his 
voice toward heaven in querulous complaint. 

“Merciful goodness,” shouted Eggs, “he’s 
got needles in his nose!” 

“Needles nothing!” scoffed Joe. “He's 
gone and stuck his schnozzle on a porcupine.” 

“Porcupine?” wailed Eggs. “What's that?” 

“It’s that thing the poet Shakespeare and 
Pop are always talking about,” said Minty. 
“You know—'Make each particular hair to 
tand on end, like quills upon the fretful 
porpentine.’” 

“My gosh! Is that what fretful porpen- 
tines are good for? Oh, my darling Buster!" 

They brought Buster indoors and Doctor 
Joe took charge. Pop left his pancakes and 
came to help hold Buster’s legs and head, 
while Joe, with a pair of tweezers from his 
father’s kit, carefully removed the cruelly 
barbed shafts from the dog's nose. 

“Gee, Pop,’’ remarked Eggs excitedly, “it 
looks as if the poet Shakespeare wasn’t all 
hot air after all!” 

“It's about time that porcupine was going 
to sleep for the winter,” said Joe. “Buster 
must have scared up the last one awake in the 
woods. Minty, do you want to mix up some 
baking soda in a little water? That's good 
for all kinds of stings and burns, and I guess 
itll take some of the pain out of Buster's 
nose, 

Minty ran to obey. The baking soda stood 
on the shelf beside the stove in the kitchen, 
where the baking powder and salt and other 
cooking things were kept, and, as she reached 
for it, Minty couldn't help seeing that Pop 
had measured out a teaspoonful of salt and 
left it beside the bowl of flour and a cup of 
milk, and that the box of nutmeg stood near 
by. There was a little sugar, too, poured over 
the flour, surely no more than a tablespoon- 
ful. She made rapid mental notes as she 
mixed Buster's poultice. 

“Good old Buster!" she smiled to herself. 
“He's done more than any of us toward get- 
ting the recipe. Now all I need to know 1s 
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ask after his numerous children and grand- 
children, while White Legs would nuzzle at 
his pockets, knowing well his generosity. 
When we returned to the house for luncheon, 
it always seemed wrong to me that White 
Legs could not join me at the table. 

We had one horse, a racing filly, who actu- 
ally did come into the house. Every night 
after dinner, the groom would lead her to the 
steps of the verandah, after which she would 
make her way alone, tripping up the shallow 
steps gracefully, tapping with a polished hoof 
outside the drawing-room door. Gaily she 
would come into the big candlelit room, step- 
ping gingerly on the slippery parquet, keeping 
one eye on my mother at the piano, the other 
on the silver sugar bowl. She took her ca- 
nard, a lump of sugar dipped in coffee, daint- 
ily and let herself be patted and spoiled as 
graciously as a pretty chiid. 

Then there was our hero, Nightingale, who 
saved my mother’s life in a snowstorm and 
lived to the ripe age of thirty, honored and 
loved by all; Black Crow and his friend, 
Gypsy, two horses who refused ever to work 
or eat apart; Snowball, the old peddler’s 
white pony, whose master died far away from 
his native land, Hungary, bequeathing his pet 
to us; and many, many other good friends 
whom I shall always love to remember. 
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how much baking powder, and, if I can’t get 
that to-day, I'll try again to-morrow.” 

The next day, with a teaspoon in one hand 
and a can of baking powder in the other, Pop 
exclaimed, “Say, you kids do have the biggest 
appetites I ever saw! You've eaten enough 
pancakes in the last three days to stock a 
hotel. It’s a good thing we've got plenty of 
flour.” 

But Minty wasn’t listening to Pop. She 
was busy scribbling something on a scrap of 
paper, for now she knew the whole recipe for 
sockdollagers. When she had finished copy- 
ing it, she caught up her coat and cap, and 
ran out of the door on her way to the Gustaf- 
sons’. 

“What in tarnation is the matter with that 
girl?” exploded Pop. “I thought she was 
starving for pancakes, and just when they're 
ready to eat, out the door she goes like she'd 
sat on a bee!” 

Joe and Eggs exchanged amused glances, 
and Eggs clapped her hands noiselessly to- 
gether several times to indicate intense secret 
delight. 

“I guess she’s off her feed,” 
little air will do her good.” 

“T'll eat her share,” offered Eggs. 

Minty ran most of the way to the Gustaf- 
sons, with snow blowing in her face and 
wind plucking at her thin coat, but she was 
in time for the postman. She heard his car 
on the road and ran down to the gate where 
the mail boxes stood. 

‘Lucky you got your letter in to-day, girl,” 
he said with a laugh. “If it keeps on a-snow- 
ing like this, I may not get through to-mor- 
row, an’ that’s a fact.” 

He handed her the mail for the Gustafsons, 
and on her way back she stopped at the house 
to deliver it. As she handed the letters in, 
she saw that one of them had the name “Vin- 
cent” written in the upper left-hand corner. 
Why were the Vincents writing to the Gustaf- 


said Joe. “A 


sons at this season of the year? Was it 


about their winter tenants ? 
“Come in, I make you some coffee, 
(Continued on page 49) 


” smiled 
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GOOD WORDS 


New York, New York: I have been receiv- 
ing THE AMERICAN GIRL for two years, and 
have enjoyed two years of delight. 

The Penny for Your Thoughts page is tops 
—and “educational, interesting, and entertain- 
ing’ are the words for In Step with the 
Times. Midge and Lofty are very amusing, 
and Laugh and Grow Scout can't be beaten. 
The new departments What's On the Air? 
and What's On the Screen? are an advantage 
to all in our house. 

My South African Christmas by Brita 
Lilius deserves special praise, along with the 
instructive article, Your Own Christmas Cards, 
by Chester Marsh. As I am an art student 
in the High School of Music and Art, I very 
much appreciate our American Painters 
Series. I have a scrapbook of the pictures and 
the painters’ biographies. 

In fact, I think instead of saying a good 
word for each of the swell articles in our 
Scout magazine, I simply shall say—I love 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Enid Kass 


INTERESTING, EXCITING, AND REAL 


EWAN, MICHIGAN: I don’t subscribe to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, but I read the school’s copy. 
I've never seen such a lovely magazine, 
interesting, exciting, and real. 

If I do start getting THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
I know I'll save every copy and always will 
treasure them. 

Mary Ann Manical 


A TRAIN WHISTLE 


MERNA, WyromiNnc: Although I am not a 
Girl Scout, I enjoy THE AMERICAN GIRL very 
much. My older sister reads stories in it, too. 
Best of all I like the stories of Lucy Ellen. 
Next I like A Penny for Your Thoughts. 

I live on a sheep ranch one hundred and 
thirty-six miles from the nearest railroad, and 
a train's whistle is as much a novelty to me 
as a sheep's bleat is to many city children. 


Sally Thompson 
NO DULL STORIES 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASSACHUSETTS: I wish to 
thank you for publishing such an interesting 
magazine. The stories are delightful and the 
articles are so helpful. Winter Cottage is a 
swell story and the articles on the movie 
stars are one hundred per cent okay! 

I have just subscribed, and I recommend 
THE AMERICAN GiRL for all teen-agers, as it 





A PENNY FOR__ 
YOQUR_ THOUGHT; 


has no baby stories and yet no dull stories, as 
are often found in other magazines. 

The Tudor Cupboard is excellent, and I 
hope more stories by the same author will be 
published in issues to come. 

I just can’t say enough about our magazine, 
but I can wish you good luck, and hope that 
you keep up the good work! 

Ernestine Hale Bellamy 


A REAL AMERICAN GIRL 


StoRM Lakg, Iowa: I was very disappointed 
when I noticed there wasn't my _ favorite 
article, A Penny for Your Thoughts, in the 
December issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. I 
enjoy knowing what other girls think about this 
wonderful magazine. 

I like Dilsey best because she’s always 
getting into trouble, but Phyl, Meg, and Lucy 
Ellen, and Midge are good, too. Please print 
more articles on movie stars. 

1 am twelve and in the seventh grade. My 
favorite hobbies are reading, swimming, and 
horseback riding. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL has made me more 
thankful than ever that I'm an American girl. 

Ginny Ann Black 


WINTER COTTAGE IS POPULAR 


HIGHLAND Park, ILLINOIS: This is the first 
time I have written to you. I just must let 
you know how much I love THE AMERICAN 
Girt. One story I like very, very much is 
Winter Cottage by Carol Ryrie Brink. I hope 
that story never ends, I like it so much. 
There are a lot more of my favorites—that is 
just one of them. 
Ruth Pirie 


ARTICLES ABOUT OCCUPATIONS 


CHILLICOTHE, Missourt: Well, I think it's 
about time I am writing a letter to express my 
appreciation for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Before I began to read the articles, I 
thought they were dull and uninteresting. 
But after I got up the courage to read two 
or three, I saw what I had been missing, and 
I read all the articles in all the issues from 
March, 1937, to December, 1939. I especial- 
ly liked the ones on good looks. 

The articles about occupations are very 
interesting. Writing for the Papers, by 
Mildred Adams, decided my occupation for 
me, as I wanted to be just about everything 
from a nurse to an archaeologist. The article 
said one must be a little bit of everything to 
be a journalist, so I decided, ‘That's me.” 

Another article that has helped me is You 






Can Make a Speech. 1 used it as a base for 
my debate speech. 

The stories are grand, too. I have so many 
favorite characters I don’t know which comes 
first, but I think this is the right order: Bushy 
and Lofty, Midge, Bobo Witherspoon, Lucy 
Ellen, Dilsey, and Phyl and Meg. 

I could go on forever singing the praises of 
my favorite magazine, but if you should ask 
me to sum up my description of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL in one word, I would say em- 
phatically, “Swell!” 

Laurella Pease 


A HELP IN BADGE WORK 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON: This is my _ first 
letter to THE AMERICAN GIRL to tell of my 
appreciation, because it is my favorite magazine. 

I simply adore the Bushy and Lofty stories, 
and running a close second are Bobo Wither- 
spoon and Lucy Ellen. The articles on 
Deanna Durbin and Bonita Granville were 
exceedingly interesting. 

There are so many interesting articles about 
Scouting in the magazine that I am now a 
member and working to be a Second Class 
Scout. 

I am enthusiastic about Girl Scouting and 
THE AMERICAN GIRL helps me enormous- 
ly when I am working for a badge. 


Arline Hildebrand 
TEN VERY GOOD MINUTES 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA: Well, what 
happened to A Penny for Your Thoughts, in 
the December issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL? 
I missed it the first time I looked over the 
magazine—and I wasted ten very good 
minutes looking for it, for it wasn’t there. 

Speaking of the December AMERICAN GIRL, 
I think it was a very good issue. The serial 
Winter Cottage is such a swell story. Carol 
Ryrie Brink, the author of Caddy Woodlawn, 
(which I read), should write more stories for 
us after this one. The Midge story this 
month was especially good. Poor Adele al- 
ways misses out on the good dates while 
Midge is always lucky. I think it so true, a 
thing like that. The articles were very good, 
too. When I finished reading the one on 
Your Own Christmas Cards, 1 tried making 
some. It was fun. 

One of the November articles on leather 
tooling was especially interesting to me be- 
cause I learned something of that on my vaca- 
tion this summer, and am hoping to get a 
tooling set for Christmas. I shall save the 
article for future reference. 

Mary Rivers 


Do you want to be a Girl Scout? If so write to Girl Scouts Inc., attention Field Division, 14 West 49th St., New York City 
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IN THE LAP OF THE GODS 


the same kind of laugh I would have heard if 
I had landed that way on a station platform at 
home in America. Hangers-on at country 
way-stations are alike the world over. 

Jim let me pick myself up while he re- 
trieved my chrysanthemum bud which had 
fallen on the track. His sympathetic little 
grin as he slipped the bud into my lapel, 
helped to push back the pesky tears. 

The villagers crowded around us. Jim, an 
old friend who had been generous in his tips 
on a former hunting trip, was greeted royally, 
but they completely ignored me. Girls aren't 
very important, you know, in the interior of 
China. 

While Jim bargained good-naturedly with 
the coolies—you can’t settle a bargain too 
hastily in China, you'd lose face—I ventured 
to the edge of the station platform. A field 
of harvested kao-liang lay before us, and yet 
there was not a single farmhouse to be seen 
anywhere. Where did all these coolies live? 
Where did the tillers of these fields live? 
Where was their shelter from the Gobi storms 
and the night? And where would or shelter 
be for the coming night? 

A little worried, I climbed to the knoll im- 
mediately behind the station. (Jim told me 
afterward I shouldn't have done that. It was 
the grave of an important villager. You 
know, the more important you are, the higher 
your grave mound is piled.) From the grave 
which I thought was a knoll, I saw a tiny vil- 
lage surrounded by a high stone wall, which 
served as protection against roving bandits. 
This must be the home of the farmers and 
coolies. 

Far over to the right, beyond the village 
wall, glowed the yellow tiled roofs of a tem- 
ple set amidst a group of gnarled white pine 
trees. That was what I was looking for— 
our home for the night. 


IM chose three of the sturdiest coolies to 

carry our bedding, food boxes, and cook- 
ing utensils. I wondered at the extraordinary 
amount of palaver necessary for the simple 
problem of transporting baggage for two 
hunters, and it puzzled me that Jim seemed 
so reluctant to give the order to move off with 
the paraphernalia. 

Something was wrong. I didn’t like the 
look of distrust Jim flung out over the sand- 
covered landscape as he hesitantly stepped 
down from the platform, It disturbed me to 
see my brother, who is always so confident, 
unwilling to leave behind this last tie with 
the Legation Quarter. 

But I trudged along beside him, and soon 
forgot my anxiety. I was too busy hunting 
bustards’ nests, which are simple excavations 
in the ground and are often found in kao- 
liang fields. But let me give you this bit of 
advice—don't stumble over the stubble of a 
harvested kao-liang field. It is even worse 
than falling off a freight train. 

We skirted along the edge of the village 
wall, then followed the deeply rutted road 
which led to the temple gateway. Long be- 
fore we were within hailing distance we saw 
the bright red doors of the arched gateway 
flung open, and, as we climbed the steps lead- 
ing to the door, I saw the kindly face of the 
old priest in the shaded courtyard. He was 
standing beneath an ancient gingko tree, 
whose fanlike, autumn-tinged leaves flaunted 

challenge to the treasures of Kublai Khan. 

The old monk approached us, bowing gra- 
ciously. The crown of his smoothly shaved 


head glowed like old ivory, but his robe was 
threadbare. A look of genuine affection over- 
spread his calm face as his eyes rested on Jim. 
But when Jim introduced me, there was mis- 
giving on his countenance. Obviously, the 
old priest was not honored by my presence. 

It wasn’t pleasant to find myself unwanted 
in the temple, especially when Jim had as- 
sured me of a welcome. And when I noticed 
the worried expression on my brother's face, 
I knew without being told that he was wish- 
ing he had never brought me. Why should 
he be worried? Why did the priest seem 
displeased ? 

Suddenly, as if in answer to my questions, 
the moon-door gateway behind the priest filled 
with gray-uniformed figures. Soldiers! Feng’s 
army on the march again. So that was what 
all the talk at the station was about. I re- 
membered then having heard the baggage 
coolies use the word bing (soldier) several 
times on our walk to the temple, but, being a 
poor Chinese scholar, I had not detected the 
tone of the word. Bing, according to the tone 
or inflection you give it, can mean “‘illness,” 
“soldier,” or “ice.” I had been too intent on 
hunting bustard nests to figure out what the 
coolies meant. 


VIDENTLY the soldiers had chosen the 

temple for their headquarters that night. 
The deserted temple, with its single faithful 
priest, would be as crowded as it had been in 
the days of the old Empress Dowager, Tzu 
Hsi, who loved to look upon the famed 
golden image. 

The soldiers were as surprised to see us, 
as I was to see them. Stare for stare was ex- 
changed, and then they showered us with ques- 
tions. Were we Americans, or Britishers? 
How old were we? Why did I wear men’s 
clothing? (I had on jodhpurs). What were 
we looking for? 

Their questions were never answered. An 
officer, entering the main gateway, gave a 
sharp command and our questioners dispersed. 
The officer apologized for the inquisitiveness 
of his men and then he also withdrew, clos- 
ing the rounded doors of the gateway after 
him. 

Meanwhile the station coolies still stood, 
holding our camp outfits on their backs. They 
sensed that our visit was ill-timed, and that 
the temple wasn’t big enough to house us and 
the soldiers, too. Eagerly, as is the way of 
servants in China, they entered into the dis- 
cussion of our quarters for the night. 

“There are no more trains to-day, Lao- 
Peng-Yo (old friend),” said Jim. I could 
tell he was deeply concerned, for his ordi- 
narily correct Mandarin faltered as he rea- 
soned with the old priest, who was apparently 
suggesting we had better return to Peking. 
“Lao-Peng-Yo,""—it is complimentary to 
speak of age in China—pleaded Jim, “we 
shall fave to stay until to-morrow.” 

Understanding, the gentle old priest nodded 
his head. His long, thin, artistic fingers 
tapped the cuff of his worn robe. And then, 
as if a sudden thought had struck him, he 


beckoned to us. “Lai-la (come), I have 
found a way.” 
Trustingly we followed him. He led us 


through the red doors of the main gateway 
again, and rounded the corner of the front 
wall. In single file we followed the narrow 
footpath which clung close to the walls of the 
temple courtyards. After rounding another 
corner, the priest stopped before a small door 
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in the north wall. With a rusty key he 
brushed away the spider webs and unlocked a 
creaking door. It gave into the rear of the 
main hall of worship. 

The windowless hall was in half gloom, 
and the tinkling of the wind-bells on the up- 
turned cornices of the tiled roof lent it a 
strange enchantment. It was a little scary. 
As my eyes became accustomed to the dim 
light, which came only from the doors at 
either end, I noticed we were passing through 
a long aisle of lesser deities that flanked the 
colossal Kuan Yin (Goddess of Mercy). 

The huge figure was carved from an an- 
cient cedar tree whose branches still sprouted 
at the base. Waves of curling incense smoke 
encircled us protectingly and the benign god- 
dess seemed to smile a welcome down upon 
us. The priest placed several sticks of in- 
cense in the ancient pewter urns on the altar 
and then knelt before the figure. I was so 
sure he was apologizing to Kuan Yin for the 
interruption to her tranquillity that I knelt, 
too, to add my apology to his. 

As he was praying, I could not help ob- 
serving the likeness of his kneeling figure to 
the images on the side altars. His robe had 
taken on the soft folds of the draperies of the 
carved figures, and on his serene, passionless 
face there was the same inscrutable expres- 
s10n, 

“Jim,” I whispered, “the priest is not glad 
to have me here, as you said he would be, yet 
I am sure he is doing his best to make us com- 
fortable. Help me think of something espe- 
cially nice I can do to repay him for his hospi- 
tality. You brought him American canned 
food, but I'd like to do something for him. 
I don’t want to go away from here, having 
him think of me as a nuisance.” 

“Don't be worrying about that now,” said 
practical Jim, as we watched the priest rise 
and walk to the door. He lifted the woven 
bamboo screen which hung over the entrance 
and slipped into the courtyard. Now he had 
consigned us to the care of Kuan Yin and 
would leave us to our own devices. 

“Let's scramble some eggs,” suggested Jim 
as we assembled our camp stove. ‘We must 
get on with our hunting as soon as we've 
eaten. Bustards are wary critters and we'll 
have to work fast if we expect to take one 
home with us. After all your talk about get- 
ting data for your Bird Finder badge, you'll 
have to have something to show.” 

Scrambled eggs with incense-smoke sauce— 
how does that strike you? Tasty? Well, it 
all depends on how hungry you are, and 
whether you can hurt the feelings of the cook. 
When I don't like the taste of certain foods, 
I think of something else as I swallow them. 

“Jim,” I said, as we ate, “I feel as if I 
ought to climb up there to the broad, motherly 
lap of Kuan Yin, so that I could look right 
into her eyes and thank her for letting us stay 
here in her house to-night. She really seems 
to be smiling, as if she could hear what I am 
saying.” 


E HUNTED that whole afternoon. The 

sun had dropped from sight, on its way 
to the other side of the world, before we 
started back to the temple, trudging along the 
deeply furrowed rows of the cultivated fields. 
Jim led the way. He was dressed as a Chi- 
nese farmer. On one of his former trips, the 
priest had told him the bustards lighted close 
to farmers working in the fields, to feed on 
the green parts of plants, or seeds, or insects 
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which the farmer overturned in his plowing. 

So we had played farmer all afternoon, and, 
much to our surprise and delight, the bustards 
were taken in with our ruse. Proof of my 
luck was the film in my camera. Proof of 
Jim’s luck hung from the shoulders of our 
coolie guide, who walked behind him. 
Clasped in the coolie’s strong, sinewy brown 
hand were the lank, naked legs of a male 
bustard. As the coolie shuffled along, the 
limp neck of the bird swung to and fro as if 
reaching for a last snack from the fields. 

I brought up the rear of the procession. My 
outfit looked even more peculiar than Jim's, 
for I had decorated my tam with the spread- 
ing, rounded tail feathers of the bustard. For 
the moment, I was pretending I was an Indian 
chieftain. 

When the pathway narrowed, I drew up 
alongside the coolie and stroked the soft 
whitish feathers on the bustard’s breast. My 
fingers sank deep into down almost an inch 
thick. Ample proof, isn’t it, that the big bird 
(he weighed twenty pounds) hailed from the 
Arctic regions, or he wouldn't have worn such 
a heavy overcoat? As I pityingly smoothed 
the softness, a gust of wind lifted the pale, 
chestnut-colored wings and spread them their 
full five feet. Was it an encouragement to 
the bird, I wondered, to make one last effort 
to fly away to his northern home? 

Darkness overtook us before we reached 
the temple gate, and, as we approached the 
entrance, the lowered, anxious voice of the 
priest spoke to us through the fading light. 
He told us to enter by the east gate, instead 
of the south. (The main gate in China al- 
ways faces south, for all buildings of true 
Chinese architecture face south.) 

Following the light of a candle the old man 
held in his hand, we entered the small court- 
yard he called his own. On a table near the 
doorway of the single building in the court- 
yard were steaming bowls of rice. In a larger 
dish, in the center of the table, was a mixture 
of chicken and bamboo sprouts. Ivory tipped 
chopsticks lay beside the porcelain bowls. 

As I ate the well-prepared food in silence, 
a feeling of gratefulness came over me, for, if 
it hadn't been for the priest, we would have 
had to go to bed hungry. Returning as late 
as we had, it would have been difficult enough 
to prepare our bedding rolls for the night, let 
alone cook a meal. 

I knew without being told why he whis- 
pered, why we used our flash light sparingly. 
Jim and the priest thought it best that the 
soldiers should not know where in the temple 
we slept that night. 

Voices, deep, guttural voices in the adjoin- 
ing courtyards drifted over the tile-topped 
walls. Once, as I raised my chopsticks to my 
lips, I felt eyes following my every movement. 
One of the soldiers was watching us from the 
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corner of the wall, but when I caught his 
glance, he dropped from view. 

We bowed our thanks to the priest for the 
delicious meal and silently followed him 
through another courtyard to our secret bunk- 
ing place for the night. I heard him tell Jim 
he had already opened our bedding rolls for 
us. When twilight had come and we had not 
yet returned, he had used the last of the day’s 
light to arrange our bedding as comfortably as 
he could for the night. 

The fragrance of incense told us we were 
once again in the main hall of worship. 
Whispering, the priest told Jim he had placed 
my bedding roll in the lap of Kuan Yin. By 
the relief in Jim's voice as he said, “Hsieh, 
hsieh,” (Thank you, thank you), I knew a 
great load of responsibility had been lifted 
from his shoulders. 

They both helped me ascend to my perch. 
Jim cautioned me about squirming around too 
much, for fear I would fall out of my nest. I 
started to take off my hunting jacket, but Jim 
said, “No, no, don’t take off your clothes. 
Crawl in as is, Old Lady.” 

I like Jim to call me “Old Lady.” It gives 
me a comfy feeling. I took off my tam, 
trimmed so gayly with bustard feathers, and 
laid it beside the flash light Jim had placed in 
the carved hand of Kuan Yin just above my 
head. As I snuggled down into my bedding 
roll, I could see the hand extended over me 
as if to bless me. 

When I asked Jim if he thought the priest 
would be able to keep his promise and show 
us the golden image in the morning, all the 
answer I received was a drowsy murmur from 
the roll at the foot of the altar. I stayed 
awake a long time, thinking what a strange 
bed I lay upon. Finally I slept. 

How long I slept, I do not know. But 
suddenly I was awake—and I had a fright- 
ened feeling as if I had been startled out of 
dreams. The moon was shining through the 
lacework of the carved doorway, and some- 
one, close by, was whispering and moving 
about below me. Someone else answered, 
also in a whisper. 

Who was it? What did they want? If 
only I could lean from my perch and touch 
Jim to waken him! I couldn't speak to 
him. When I opened my lips, no sound 
came. Never before in my life had I been so 
frightened I couldn't talk. 

The whispering voices below became plain- 
er. They were saying something about shao 
yindi tung-hsi. Oh, if only I had paid more 
attention to my Chinese lessons! I was posi- 
tive I knew those words. I had heard them 
before, but what—what in the world did they 
mean ? 

Suddenly it came to me. The golden 
image! The whispering voices must belong 
to thieves who were trying to steal the priest's 
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Soon now she will receive her gaily painted 
bride's chest, in which she will store her 
dower linen when she is old enough to fabri- 
cate it. She must have plenty of sheets of 
cool white linen, which means that she must 
learn to spin and weave at an early age. A 
far-sighted bride has enough bed linen to last 
her for life. 

Little time is spent at play during the day- 
light hours in Hungary. The grandmother of 
Zizi and Ilka is now too old to work in the 
vineyards or gardens, so she instructs the girls 
in the household art of spinning. Later, when 
they reach their teens, they will be allowed to 


take their distaffs to the village spinnery on 
winter evenings, where other girls and all of 
the young boys of the village will meet to- 
gether to sing songs and tell riddles while the 
girls spin. 

Even now Zizi is not too young to begin to 
work at embroidery and there is much of it 
to be done. All household articles and nearly 
all pieces of clothing must be ornamented by 
countless tiny stitches. A Matyo bride-to-be 
lavishes all her skill on an embroidered be- 
trothal shirt for her prospective bridegroom, 
and when it is finished, accompanied by her 
friends, she proudly carries it through the vil- 
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treasure, the golden miniature of the goddess 
in whose lap I was resting. 

Anger brought me back my faculties. | 
realized that I couldn't call Jim without re- 
vealing my hiding place—and that I would 
have to depend on my own wits. Reaching 
for my flash light, I turned it toward the large, 
kind face above me. With the click of the 
button a halo of light flooded the benign fea- 
tures of the colossal Kuan Yin. 

A frightened gzsp and the chant of a prayer 
escaped the lips of someone below me. Foot- 
steps slithered past, and through the moonlit 
lacework of the doorway I saw two gray-clad 
figures shouldering their way out. Even in 
their terror, they turned as if fascinated to 
stare back at the supernatural glow on the 
face of Kuan Yin, goddess of Mercy. 

Just for a moment they stood, then they 
turned and ran, stumbling over the uneven 
stones of the courtyard. Something heavy 
crashed on the steps, but neither of them 
stopped to pick it up. 

I still sat upright in the lap of Kuan Yin. 
Moonlight drenched the hall and courtyard. 
it seemed like hours before I could find 
strength enough to climb down from my perch 
to waken Jim, who had slept through the 
whole strange happening. 

My brother is quick on the pick-up. With 
hardly any explaining he understood what 
had happened, and his “Swell stuff, kid!” 
was about the keenest compliment I've ever 
had. 

We stepped out into the courtyard and 
there, glistening in the moonlight, lay the 
golden image, the treasure of the temple. It 
was beautiful, too beautiful to touch. 

As we stood there, taking in its beauty as 
it lay on the stones, the kindly old monk ap- 
peared. Jim explained what had happened. 
Without a word of anger, without even a 
fleeting look of rage, the old man picked up 
the precious image and placed it on its cov- 
ered altar near the door, Then, turning toward 
me, he smiled and bowed graciously. That 
was my “Thank you.” My debt was paid. 

Jim and I couldn't go back to sleep, so we 
sat on his bedding roll and talked until dawn, 
when the priest came back, bringing us a 
pot of jasmine tea. 

As we sipped the fragrant liquid, he talked 
of everything except the thrilling events of 
the night. He told us the best way to cook 
bustard, the history of the temple, stories of 
the goodness of Kuan Yin, everything, any- 
thing, except the attempted robbery. 

Later, he helped us pack our belongings, 
and when we said “Tsa-chen” (Good-by) at 
the arched gateway, I felt as if I were saying 
farewell to an old friend. I knew that if 
Mother ever allowed me to go bustard hunt- 
ing again, I'd find a warm welcome from the 
priest of Hwai-lai. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





lage streets, on her way to his home for the 
presentation. The happy young man rewards 
her with a spindle of his own making, lov- 
ingly carved and gaily painted. 

In Rimoc, competition between girls of 
marrixgeable age is exceedingly keen, for each 
girl tries to produce the most elaborate long, 
black betrothal apron for her future bride- 
groom. When the happy youth is presented 
with such a gift, how proudly he walks 
through the village street, for this apron is 
really the girl's “yes’’ to his proposal of mar- 
riage. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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W hen? 


Boy: Father, how 
soon will I be old 
enough to do as I 
please ? 

FATHER: I don’t 
know. Nobody has 


lived that long yet.— 
Sent by REBECCA 
WALKER, Shackle- 
fords, Virginia. 


Dumb 


LirtLtE Boy (re- 
turning from school): 
Mother, is my teacher 
dumb? 

MoTHER: Why? 

LittLeE Boy: Well, 
she can’t know very 
much. She's all the 
time asking questions. 

-Sent by GLORIA 
YERNESEK, Miélwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


How D?’ye Feel? 





and Grow OCcOU! 








Change 
The Funniest Joke I 


Have Heard This Month Ay 1 Se 


with her daughter on 
the head of a man 
who was very bald. 








SKI WITH THE 
WORLD’S BEST 


You can ski with the 
world’s best skiers when 
you have Northland Skis. 
Used and recommended 
by Hannes Schneider, 
World's No. 1 Skier, 
Northland’s are built of 
choicest woods, expertly ° 
designed . . . and at a 
price you can ne. 
You'll discover a ne 

thrill in controlled okiing 
the first time you try 
Northland’s. Beautifully 
fashionedto match any ski 
ensemble! Write today 
for free booklet describ- 








a ‘““How things 
a change, my dear!”’ she | 
said. “When I was 
your age, this was 
only a_ footpath.”’— 
— — Sent by Ints LAMBERT, 
Admission Pue blo, Colorado. 
FATHER: Now, Junior, be good Instructions 
while I'm away. 
Junior: Okay, Pop. I'll be good The junior partner 
for a quarter. had been on a visit to 
FATHER: Why, son, when I was a distant branch of- 
your age I was good for nothing.— | fice, and was giving 
Sent by SARAH STEWART, Fayetteville, the senior partner a 
North Carolina. full account. 
“The manager 


there,” he said, “is 
apt to take too much 

Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- on himself. I gave 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and him plainly to a 
address. A book will be awarded to every stand he must get au- 
girl whose joke is published in this box. thority from here in- 


stead of acting so 








“Corking,” said the much on his own.” 
bottle. “Yes,” said the senior partner dryly, “so 
“Rotten,” said the apple. I gather. Here's a telegram from him.” 
“Punk,” said the fire-cracker. The telegram read: ‘Office on fire. Please 
Fine,” said the judge. wire instructions.”—Sent by JEANETTE KIND, 


“First class,” 
“Grand,” 
Keen 
“Ripping,” 
“Juicy, 
“All done up,” 





W ell-Known 


said the postmaster. 

said the piano. 

,” said the knife. 

said the basting thread. 

"’ said the orange. 

said the shirt.—Sent by 
PATRICIA GARRITY, San Leandro, California. 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Something from Home 


SMALL GiRL: We had drawing class in 
school to-day. Each pupil had to draw some- 
thing she had at home. 

Aunty: And what did you draw, precious? 

SMALL GirL: I drew a cockroach on the 
kitchen table-—Sent by Muriet B. HENN, 
Ridgewood, New York. 





Necro: I did the work in the cellar, Mr. 
Green, and it’s as clean as a whistle. 


Mr. GREEN: 
you again sometime. 


York. 


That's fine. 
What's your name? 
NeGro: George Washington. 
Mr. GREEN: That name sounds familiar. 
NEGRO: Well, it ought to be! I've been the 
garbage collector around here for five years.— 
Sent by EDNA CECCHINI, Poughkeepsie, New 


Maybe I will call In Merrie England 

Guwe: This castle has stood for six hun- 
dred years. Not a stone has been touched, 
nothing altered, nothing replaced. 

Tourist: They must have the same land- | 
lord we have!—Sent by LUCILE KSTCHAM, | 
Warren, Ohio. 








ing Northland’s 
“How To Ski’ 


83 Merriam Park 


with 
lessons. 





NORTHLAND SKI MFG. COMPANY 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 


_ & Paul, inn. 





Ete ‘Silve 


» & Plates 
doz. Sterting g Silver i So B 
doz. ang, Ge. Ste 
Siver's 80 
ARTISTIC MEDAL 4 "BAD 

112C Fulton Street w Yo rr 8: 









BUY DIRECT 
SAVE MONEY 
FREE Samples Rug and Knitting ; Directions. Lowest 
Prices; Burlap Patterns given with Rug Yarn 





BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine. 





T.S. Denison &Co., 203N.Wab 








inate Songs, Musical Readings, 
Masical Comedies Operetta: 


Delightfully amusing. Denison’s plays 
are produced everywhere. Complete 
Free Catalog. 


LAYS 


‘OR ALL 
occasions 


minstrel material. 


fh, Dept. 87, Chicag 
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Are You Writing 
Letters Abroad? 


LETTER from the Interna- 

tional Post Box Secretary 
in London asks that American 
Girl Scouts who are corre- 
sponding with Girl Guides in 
foreign countries which now 
have censorship of letters re- 
member the following censor- 
ship rules: 


1. Write clearly and not too length- 
ily. 

2. Put your name and address on 
the outside of the envelope. 


3. Put the language in which the 
letter is written on the outside of 
the envelope. 


4. Do not send snapshots, news- 
paper cuttings, views of places, 
or badges, etc., in the letters. 


If you remember these rules 
your letters will be forwarded 
more quickly, although they 
will take longer than hereto- 
fore. Do not feel that you 
should not write your pen- 
friends abroad. Write to them. } 





















Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 


oad om @ B, METAL ARTS CO., Inc., Rochester, M. Y. 





I will print your name on 24 White Bristol 
Cards for only 10 cents. I will send Agents 


wanted. 


it; * + a FREE with every order. Agents 
. BOX 178. HARRISVILLE. PA. 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 








gm ey 


SE RUACE MOUNTING» 
CORNERS 


+ TRANSPARENT 


BEST 


way to mount and dis- 
play snapshots, stamps, 
drawings, ete. Quick, 
safe, inexpensive. DPro- 
tects while showing to 
the best advantage. 
NuAce Corners are in 
4 styles : 
Junior, Senior, in black, white, 
green, red, sepia, ivory, gold, and silver. 
erystal-clear Transparent style. 

Only a dime a pke. anywhere in the U. S., or 
send us 10¢ (Canada l5c) for pkgs. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 










Regular, 


gray, 
Also 














White Rajah F 
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oem fT 





et U.S. stamps ey 
ome abscintely F with dandy approvals and big lists. 


N.Y. 














WORLD'S LARGEST DIAMOND 
T ) Lesa 8 s smallest tri- 
Abyssinia, 
Fair com 











(magnificent Tannon 


War pkt. 
zig. Poland, Czechs 

century Philippines. 
stic countries, incl. 








ta 
West Indies, South Seas, Africd 
ris amazing offer free to appr. applicants 
en i. Se pos 


R.R. DAVIDSON, 2297 (G GE., Salt Lake,Ut. 


istand, 









STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains Africa: Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 





Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, ete all free to approval 
applicants sending postage. 1000 hinges, Te. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 ¢ sderate Prints 10 


Tatham Stamp Co. bat Belmont (G- 2), Springfield, Mass. 





SNAKE TRIANGLE! 


Scarce Mozambique (shown), also Cannibal 
Island Saesland. Grecutend new country), 
odd Mosquito smallest stamp, Mo- 
rocco, ‘bin 1, Liban Treasure Bai nid, 

ete. E rE with lists and @ provals 
g pt INOL STAM Pp 

imlico-A, Baltimore, Md. 


















““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable ‘ ‘Stamp Finder an illustrated book ot 
enat any you instantly to identify all ditic ult stamps and to tell ata 

¢ the countries from which t {Bane come! Also fine packet of odd and 
unu cual stamps from BKosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Patiala, Cyprus, 
etc. including maps, ships, animals and strange scenes. All free to 
thee OST te me metas je postage 


ARCELON ‘Stamp CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 





LIBERIA AIRMAIL TRIANGLE 


illustrated) aluo stamps from Gobi Desert, 

Snake stamp, Devil's Island, Silver Jubilee, 

ane stamp, set nearly 50 yeare 
te.—all wiven with big lista and 

approvals. Send 3c post 

PILGRIM STAMP CO 

W. Arlington -A, Baltimore, Md. 










FREE STAMP CATALOGUE 


1940 EDITION—Giant fifty-page Quarterly listing Al- 
bums, Supplies, Canadians, Newfoundland United 
States, Foreigns, Pictorials. Illustrations Galore! 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 
Toronto, 





Dept. AG. Canada 





U. S. Approval Service 
Drop us a posteard and we 
return mail @ fine selection of commemora- 
tives, air mails, and revenues. Write today. 
Huber Stamp Co. Dept. 25 
1227 Chelton Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 







will send you by 









Foreign C 







CASH P. INDI 
HEAD CENTS. Buying 
wing dates wanted and prices 
*. Coin & stamp Approvals sent 





1939 WILL ROGERS-AIRMAIL SET-COMPLETE with our 
**Mile-High-Quality’’ Approvals. Rocky Mountain Stamp 


Co., Dept. A, Highlands Box 85, Denver, Colorado. 


OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE first values of the Famous Ameri- 


By 


cans series of United States postage 
stamps are scheduled for release on 
Hitenlion. January twenty-ninth. Two stamps, 


| both of the Authors group, are to be issued 
that day: the one cent green, honoring 
| Washington Irving, is being offered at Tarry- 
lrown, New York, and the two cent red, 
| honoring James Fenimore Cooper, makes its 
bow at Cooperstown, New York. 

Other new stamps of this commemorative 
series probably will make their appearance 
weekly until all of the stamps been 
placed on sale. No first day will be 
made during the summer months, after the 
five cent Ethelbert Nevin stamp, of the 
Composers group, is issued at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania on June tenth. 


on 


have 
sales 


The war did not upset the practice, in 
Germany, of the release of a set of annual 
charity stamps. As usual, there are nine 


stamps in the new series. They were probably 
planned many months before the war began 
and they some excellent travel scenes, 
presenting for their designs several historical 
spots, two of which are in Austria and two in 


show 


Czechoslovakia. 

On the three pfernig plus two pfennig 
brown is Elbogen Castle on the Eger River in 
the Sudeten district. The four pfennig plus 
three pfennig black shows Drachenfels, or 
Dragon's Rock, the most popular of the seven 


hills along the Rhine near Cologne. It is the 
fabled scene of Siegfried’s victory over the 
dragon, and its ancient, ruined fort com- 


| mands a marvelous view of the Rhine Valley. 
|}On the five pfennig plus pfennig 
yellow-green is pictured the Kasserhaus at 


three 


Goslar. Goslar was a Hanseatic and Imperial 
city, and the palace of the Saxon Emperors, 
said to be the largest and best preserved 


Romanesque palace in all Germany, dates 
from the tenth century. The palace is noted 
especially for its many splendid apartments. 
| Graz, the capital of Austria's province of 
Styria, is represented on the six pfennig plus 
| four pfennig dark-green by the quaint clock 
tower of the Schlossberg. Frankfurt-am- 
| Main, one of Germany's important large 
| cities never before honored by any stamps of 
the Reich, is not forgotten in this travel 
series. On the eight pfennig plus four pfennig 








orange vermilion is an excellent view of the 
famous Town Hall, which dates from 1322. 
Before it is the broad market place, and 

the upper left side is an ancient iron swinging 





sign. Upon the twelve pfennig plus six 
pfennig carmine lake is a view of the Land- 





haus of Klagenfurt. This building is noted 
for its sixteenth century Hall of Diet—or 
council hall—which is emblazoned with 


heraldic symbols of all the old Carinthian 
noble families. Klagenfurt is the capital of 
the province of Carinthia near the Jugoslavian 


border. 











The Moldau River Elbe near 


the 


joins 
Schreckenstein, which is the Bohemian Lorelei. 

bold rock, nearly three hundred feet high, 
rises from the bank of the stream and on its 


summit are the ruins of an ancient castle, 
belonging to the Lobkovic family, which was 
destroyed in the eighteenth century. Schre- 


chenstein is not far from Aussig and that is 
why the fifteen pfennig plus ten pfennig 
brown violet pictures this area. The twenty- 
five pfennig plus fifteen pfennig ultramarine 
has for its design a view of Salzburg. The 
baroque spires and domes of the city are seen 
in the foreground, and upon the height in 
the distance is the old fortress of Hohensalz- 
burg. Upon the forty pfennig plus thirty-five 
pfennig dark violet is shown the Hohentwiel 
Mountain in the province of Wirttemberg, 
which is about a half-mile high. On top_of 
the mountain are the remains of the fortress 
which was destroyed by the French in 1800. 
It is now the scene of annual festival plays. 











What are APPROVALS? 


“approval sheets,” mean 
attached which are made 
dealers to those request- 
ing them. “Approvals” sent by advertisers 
involve no obligation on the part of the re- 
ceiver except that they must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. 


“Approvals,” or 
sheets with stan 
up and sent out by 


Ips 


The price of each stamp is on the sheet 
and the collector should detach those which 
he wishes to buy, then return the sheet with 
the remaining stamps in as good order as 
when received, enclosing with it the price of 
the stamps he has detached and, most im- 
portant, his name, street address, city and 
state, and the invoice number. 








BEAUTIFUL MERMAIDand UGLY DUCKLING!!! 
Mexican GIANT MOSQUITO!!! These unusual stamps 
along with Poland, Ice poe eo U. 3. and — rs 


with Approvals. Send Se pe we. EARL C. PIN 
TON, 5606-A Lansdowne. Ave.» Phila., Pa. 





— 


| 


WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 











EXC oo E YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 

eceive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
New York, | N. | YY. 












Rt USSIA. 
2855 Claflin Ave., 


SPECIAL 


FREE 19 ¢ Roval Visit Packet. Postage 3c. ROB 
ee 


8 ERTS, 312L Shearer Bldg., Bay City, Mich 





100 Emerent U nit ed States 25¢ with ap 
prova THE STAMP SHOP. 
815 Hottand Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








| FREE!!! AUSTRIA war SET. Postage 3c. 
@ee WILLIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., BayCity, Mich. 


| 











Penny Approvals: Thousands different, Pictorials, Com- 
memoratives. Raymax, Box 21-6, Station Y, Brooklyn, N. 
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HUNGARIAN HOMEMAKING 


It is also the custom in Hungary for the 
bride to present the bridegroom's mother with 
a beautiful blouse made by her own hands, 
but Zizi will not try to make this until she is 
older, and her stitches have been perfected. 

One is frequently asked, “Do peasants real- 
ly wear gay clothes to-day?” The answer is: 
On Sundays, and on every festival of Church 
or State, the gay peasant dress is worn. 
Everyday clothing is made in much the 
same fashion, but from black or blue machine- 
made calico. Even the head-scarf, which on 
Sunday is such a riot of color, takes on a 
sombre hue on week days. 

Every peasant costume in Europe has an 
apron, and festival aprons are works of art in 
their elaborate decoration. Work is so im- 
portant to the peasants that the apron has be- 
come a symbol of labor, and is therefore worn 
at all times to signify that the wearer is proud 
of her calling. Both aprons and caps are df- 
tinguishing marks, and when worn at neigh- 
boring village fairs or markets, instantly iden- 
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Mrs. Gustafson, holding the door open against 
the blowing snow. 

“No, thank you,” said Minty wistfully. 
"You'll be reading your mail, and I—I'd 
rather not be there.” 

The snow spread white around her, and, 
when she had gone a little way, she found 
that the tracks she had made in coming over 
were already obliterated by the soft, blowing 
whiteness. She was wet to her knees when 
she reached the cottage, and she was glad of 
the open fire and that Pop had kept some 
pancake batter for her. They all gathered 
around her, and Eggs helped her pull off her 
wet shoes. 

“Well, of all the crazy girls!’ said Pop. 
“You went all the way to Gustafsons and for- 
got to bring the milk! I wouldn't have been 
surprised to see myself do a thing like that, 
but you, Minty—!” 

Darkness came early that night. For hours 
the lake had been blotted out by a wall of 
whirling flakes, and gradually the whirling 
white wall grew gray and came nearer and 
nearer until the inside of the cottage seemed 
the only warm, light haven left in the world. 
After supper and the dishes, Pop contentedly 
filled his pipe and took a book of poems from 
the shelf. 

“This is what I like,” he said. ‘Plenty of 
wood to keep warm, enough food to keep 
from starving, and a cozy house shut off from 
the troubles of the world. Come, gather 
around the fireplace, and I'll read you what 
the poet Whittier says about being snow- 
bound.” 

The fire crackled pleasantly, and the one 
lamp which they allowed themselves threw its 
friendly beam out across the falling snow. 
Joe was carving a wooden rabbit to-night, and 
Minty was stitching an old piece of canvas, 
which she had found in the store room, into 
Eggs's coat to make it warmer. Eggs was 
cutting paper dolls out of a six-months-old 
fashion magazine. They were secure and 
warm and all the outside world seemed far 
away. 

"as zigzag, wavering to and fro, 

"'Crossed and recrossed the winged snow,” 
read Pop. 

"And ere the early bedtime came, 

"'The white drift piled the wndow-frame, 


tify the wearer as coming from her particular 
district. There are thirty-six districts in Hun- 
gary to-day, which means that there are thirty- 
six distinctive costumes. 

Once Zizi and Ilka went to visit their cou- 
sins in the village of Boldog, which is the 
Hungarian word for “happy.” The village is 
well named, for the smiling faces of its in- 
habitants convey the idea of happiness. Here 
the skirts of the young women are usually 
red, while married women cling to black. The 
skirts are made of heavy, hand-woven woolen 
material, laid in fine pleats, much like ma- 
chine-made accordion pleats in America. 

How does the fine pleating stay in place so 
well? Zizi and Ilka watched their older cou- 
sins lay their material in pleats on a table-top, 
and pin it in place at the upper and lower 
edges. Then the great, round loaves of 
coarse, dark bread, two feet in diameter, were 
removed piping hot from the out-door ovens, 
and were quickly placed over the pleated 
goods and allowed to stay there. As the hot 


WINTER COTTAGE 


"And through the glass the clothesline 

posts 

" ‘Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts!” 

“Gee, that’s just like us, isn’t it?’ said 
Eggs. “Only I guess we haven't got any 
clothesline posts. But I'll bet those little 
evergreen trees outside look like ghosts now, 
don’t you?” 

They all turned to the window to look, but 
what they saw was so unexpected that Eggs 
let out a whoop of terror, and the others 
started to their feet. Someone had been look- 
ing in at them—a strange face, not Pete's, nor 
Mrs. Gustafson’s, nor even the sheriff's! 

“There's a man out there,” shrieked Eggs. 

“Well, keep your shirt on, Eglantine,” said 
Pop calmly. “The world is full of men of 
one sort and another.” 

“Not out here, it isn't,” said Joe, pulling 
on his boots in a businesslike manner. 

“He's probably lost his way in the storm,” 
said Pop. “Put on the coffee pot, Minty, and 
you, Joe, bring him in. There's no use in his 
skulking around outside when he might as 
well enjoy a fire.” 


AS Joe went out, a blast of snow-laden air 

swept in and the lamp flickered and 
smoked. There was a tense moment of wait- 
ing while Joe was gone, for it was not the 
kind of a night for ordinary visitors. 

Minty went to put on the coffee pot as Pop 
had directed, but her heart was thumping 
heavily. It isn't nice, when one feels so se- 
cure, to look out of the window and see a 
strange face staring in. 

There was a stamping of boots on the door- 
step and another rush of air as Joe reopened 
the door. 

“Two of ’em,” he said laconically, and 
ushered in a tall man who carried a boy in his 
arms. 

“Saw your light,” said the man_hoarsely. 
“It's some storm!" 

“So it is,” said Pop. “Come right in. 
We weren't exactly expecting visitors, but 
make yourselves right at home. Everything 
we have is yours. Here, come up to the fire, 
sir. Is the lad hurt?” 

“I guess he’s all right,” said the man. 
“Just cold and exhausted. Our car stalled 
down the road a litthe way—stuck in a drift. 
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loaves cooled, the moisture left the bread and 
the pleats were permanently pressed in the 
skirts. Most of the girls of Boldog boast 
eight or nine such skirts, which are worn at 
one time, making them look somewhat like 
moving Christmas trees. 

Life is pleasant for Zizi and Ilka, and they 
look cheerfully forward to a lifetime of work. 
They know they will be comfortably housed, 
warmly clothed, and well fed. Their sum- 
mer days are extremely hot, but everyone 
swims in near-by streams. Nights are cool 
and beautiful under the starlit sky. Gypsy 
bands stroll about the countryside playing the 
tunes dear to Hungarian hearts, and the girls 
watch the young people dance the lively 
czardas to gay, wild music. 

In winter the girls go to good schools, not 
unlike those in American villages. If they 
are particularly clever, study their lessons well, 
and show aptitude—who knows?—they may 
even go to the upper schools and universities 
in far-off lovely Budapest on the Danube. 
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I thought we'd never make it.’ He laid the 
boy gently down on the couch, and then 
stood erect and shook himself like a dog. The 
wet snow fell about him in a shower. 

Her heart still beating fast, Minty noted 
that he was dressed in rough, woodman's 
clothes, that he was tall and powerfully built, 
and that his hair was turning gray about the 
temples. His face was dark and distin- 
guished, and somehow at variance with his 
rough clothing. There was an odd look about 
the boy, too, something too fragile for the 
heavy boots, the patched breeches, and the old 
smudged leather jacket which he wore. His 
face looked blue and pinched in the lamp- 
light. His hair was curly and dark, and close- 
ly cropped over the ears, 

“Where's that coffee, Minty?’ asked Pop. 
In a moment they were forcing some coffee 
between the lad’s lips, and pulling off his 
mittens to chafe his hands. He gave a little 
fluttering gasp and the color began to return 
to his cheeks. Suddenly he sat up, looking 
wildly about him as if the lights and faces 
frightened him. 

“It's all right, Topper,” said the man. 
“We're out of the storm.” 

“Oh, Dad! I certainly let you down,” said 
the boy. 

“Take it easy, kid, take it easy! 
thing's okay now.” 

“I feel as if I didn’t have any feet.” 

“You've probably frosted them,” said Joe. 
“You mustn't heat them up too soon. I'll get 
you a pan of cold water to soak them in.” 

“Let me help you with your boots,” cried 
Minty. All her fear had vanished now in a 
desire to help. She knelt at the boy's feet and 
began to unlace the heavy boots. They were 
caked with snow and the laces frozen together, 
and it was difficult to get them off. But at 
last they were loosened and Minty pulled 
them off, one after the other. Next came the 
heavy gray socks, and Minty looked at the 
small, frosted feet. They were narrow and 
white and beautifully formed. A girl's feet! 
Startled, Minty looked up to the face above 
her. A pair of large startled eyes looked back 
at her. The eyes held a secret and urgent 
plea for silence. 

For several seconds Minty and the stranger 
looked at each other. Por ws busy talking 


Every- 
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with the man, Joe was getting a pan of snow 
water, only Eggs looked on. 

“Gee, he’s got the littlest feet!’ she re- 
marked. 

Minty jumped. “Hush up, Eggs,” she said 
hastily. “Don’t you know how cold always 
shrinks things? Run and get a towel like a 
good girl.” 

“I guess you'll have to put us up for the 
night,’’- the man was saying to Pop. “We 
weren't counting on a blizzard like this.” 

“It’s all right,” said Pop. ‘We have room 
for you. Joe can sleep with me, and there 
are two bunks in Joe’s room. There's some- 
thing wonderful about this little house. You 
can always stretch it to take in a few more.” 

“Is it your house?” asked the man. 

“No, Mr. —er—?” Pop was inviting the 
stranger to introduce himself. The man hesi- 
tated an instant, then he said, ‘Smith—John 
Smith.” 

“My name is Charley Sparkes,” said Pop, 
holding out a friendly hand. ‘Glad to meet 
you, Mr. Smith. No, Mr. Smith, we're only 
occupying this house temporarily, as it were. 
Renting it, I might say. But there’s some- 
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thing about this house that you won't find 
everywhere, Mr. Smith. It’s a haven for the 
homeless. First it opened its arms to us, sir, 
when we needed it very badly; then it made 
room for Joe here, who needed a winter 
refuge as much as we did; and now it’s got a 
ready welcome for you. This house is a 
home, Mr. Smith, and you know what the 
poet says, ‘Be it ever so humble, there's no 
place like home.” 

Pop was off now. He seemed to take to 
Mr, Smith right away, and, playing the gra- 
cious host, he rattled on as if he had known 
him for years. 

Minty set out food, and made up the bunks 
with fresh linen, but her own tongue was 
silent. The boy—or was it a girl?—-who sat 
on the couch soaking frosted feet, was silent, 
too, but sometimes they stole a glance at one 
another, when each thought the other wasn’t 
looking. Minty thought, ‘Pop's telling them 
everything about us, and they are going to be 
very polite and agreeable, but they're not go- 
ing to tell us a thing. There's something aw- 
fully strange about them. Why were they 
way out here in this lonesome, faraway place 


ALPINE ADVENTURES 


The statue and the inscription reflected both 
the strength of the Alps and the honor of a 
free country. Switzerland has no standing 
army, but every Swiss man who is physically 
fit does active military service and then be- 
longs to the army reserve. 

Between celebrations and excursions we 
had many serious discussions. The most im- 


portant one was on the subject of peace. 
With the clouds of war hovering over us 
even then, we all believed that peace between 
nations is ultimately possible. We had proved 
that friendship between internationals is pos- 
sible. For three weeks we had lived and 
worked and played happily together, learning 
about each other and each others’ countries. 
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on such a stormy night? Where were they 
going?” 

She did not dare face the answer to her 
questions until she was in bed at last and all 
the house was quiet. Then she seemed to 
hear it in the voice of a radio announcer, as it 
had come to her several days ago in the Gus- 
tafson kitchen: 


“Police officers are asked to be on the look- 
out—two bandits—a stolen car—heading for 
the lake country of northern Wisconsin. One 
is described as middle-aged, of heavy build 
with slightly graying hair. The other is 
thought to be a very young boy, or possibly a 
female accomplice dressed as a boy. A reward 
is offered for information leading to their ar- 
rest.” 


Minty lay very still and rigid in her bed. 
She heard a log break and crackle in the fire- 
place, and then all was silent except for the 
steady hiss of driving snow against the win- 
dow pane. The snow was piling higher and 
higher around the little house. The flakes 
were falling, falling, falling. 

(To be continued) 
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We decided that, as Scouts and Guides, we 
had definite obligations toward establishing 
peace, and that for our contribution, each of 
us must live our Scout and Guide promise 
and laws every day and all the time. With 
thoughts of peace in our minds and hearts, 
with new-found friends of many nations, our 
glorious encampment came to a close. 





AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—GARI MELCHERS, 1860-1932 





Melchers at Egmond-aan-Zee, in Holland, were the words, 

W ahr und Klar—Truth and Clarity, the guiding principles 
of his life and work. But Melchers, contrary to popular belief, was 
not a Dutchman, but an American. His father, a German sculptor, 
had come with his wife from Westphalia to settle in Detroit, and 
their son was born there, in 1860. The boy knew no indecision in 
choosing his career, for his single ambition was to be a painter. 
Julius Melchers was sympathetic towards his son’s ambition, sup- 
porting and encouraging him in every way. At seventeen young 
Gari was sent abroad to study. His conservative parents, distrust- 
ful of the gayety of Paris, stipulated, however, that Germany must 
be his destination. So it was at Dusseldorf, under von Gebhardt, 
that the young student received his grounding in draughtsmanship 
and the fundamentals of painting. 

At the end of three years, having done nothing to distinguish 
himself above his classmates, he quietly moved to Paris to enter 
the Julian Academy. He studied also at the Beaux Arts, and 
with Boulanger and Lefebvre, and felt the influence of the French 
Impressionists, sharing their interest in light and high, clear 
colors. Two years later, when he was only twenty-two, his 
picture, “The Letter” (painted in Brittany and now owned by the 
Corcoran Gallery), a canvas showing the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of his art—love of color, keen observation, powerful 
characterization, and able handling of light—was accepted by the 
Paris Salon. 

The young man was a good linguist, at-ease in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Dutch. His bounding health, optimism, and 
generous, sympathetic nature contributed to the sanity and clarity 
of his painting and made him a much-sought and well-liked 
companion. He enjoyed the gayety of his early Paris years, and 
his wide circle of friends included the eminent painter, Puvis de 
Chavannes, and the composer, Saint Saéns. 

On his return from a short visit to America, Melchers planned 
to go to Italy, but, being warned of an outbreak of cholera, he 
went instead to Holland. The simple family life of the pic- 
turesque Dutch peasants, the changing play of light in the low, 
sea-girdled Netherlands, the straightforward, realistic quality of 
Dutch painting, were so congenial to his art that he purchased a 
small house and studio at Egmond-aan-Zee. Here he led a 
quiet, hard-working existence, exhibiting at various European 


CO's in stone over the entrance to the studio of Gari 


shows those sincere interpretations of Dutch life which, for many 
years, caused him to be mistaken, even by his own countrymen, 
for a Dutch painter. 

Later it was his habit to maintain studios in various well-loved 
places, and his friends never knew where to reach him, while his 
mail followed him about from place to place. He was only 
twenty-eight when he sent four pictures to the Paris International 
Exposition, and, in characteristic fashion, went off on a sketching 
trip, not even opening his mail for several days after his return. 
Then he discovered that he had shared with John Singer Sargent 
one of the two awards given to the American section. 

Important museums began to buy his pictures; awards and 
honors came thick and fast. When Melchers was made Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in 1895, Puvis de Chavannes pinned his 
own cross with its faded ribbon on the younger artist's lapel. The 
Emperor of Germany awarded him the Order of St. Michael of 
Bavaria. Before he was forty, he had a world reputation. 

When the artist was forty-three he married Corinne Lawton 
Mackall, and, a few years later, he accepted the important post 
of professor of painting at the State Academy of Art at Weimar, 
Germany, where he lived until the outbreak of the World War, 
when he came back to America. 

His own country was slow in bestowing upon Gari Melchers 
those honors which had been showered so prodigally upon him 
abroad, but after his return he was elected, in rapid succession, to 
the National Academy of Design, the National Institute of Art 
and Letters, and the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
In 1916 he and his wife bought Bellmont, a Colonial estate near 
Falmouth, Virginia. The Virginia scene became the subject of 
many of the artist’s paintings, and the State is indebted to him for 
the fine work he did, as a member of the Virginia Art: Com- 
mission, until his death in 1932. 

Gari Melchers worked mainly with figure compositions, keenly 
observed and realistically portrayed. He combined a wholesome 
modernity with a sincere regard for the enduring values of the 
past. So devoid of struggle was his calm, uniformly successful life 
that his continued progress and growth is perhaps due to his 
often expressed belief that “nothing matters in this world to the 
painter but a good picture—and no matter how good a one you 
do, you have only to go to the galleries to see how many better 
ones have been done.” —M. C. 
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OAN lifted her latest purchase, 

a saucy spring hat, from its 

tissue paper nest, and balanced 

it on her hand for her chum’s 
inspection. 

“Put it on,” cried Jean. “It looks 
as if it matched your suit exactly.” 

“It does,” replied Joan, turning 
to the mirror. She settled the new 
hat on her head at a smart angle. 
“Okay?” 

“TIL say it is! You look like a 
million dollars in that lid, Jo. I'll 
be proud to be seen with you when 
you sally forth in all your Easter 
glory.” 

Joan grinned her thanks for the 
compliment. She put the hat back 
into the box, and the box on the 
closet shelf. ‘Weil, that’s that. 
And now let’s read the March 
AMERICAN GIRL. The postman 
brought it about an hour ago.” She 
picked up the magazine which lay 
on her desk. 

“T suppose mine’s waiting for me 
at home,” said Jean. Her eye 
lighted on the cover, from which a 
blond girl in Scout uniform smiled 


back at her. “Oh, Jo, how lovely! 
Isn't she attractive?” 


@ Joan nodded. “Yes—and there's 
something about the way the cover 
is painted that makes me think of 
Lawrence Wilbur's work. You re- 
member that stunning poster of the 
Girl Scout holding a canoe paddle? 
That was his.”” She examined the 
signature. “It is by Lawrence 
Wilbur. THe AMERICAN GIRL 
must be printing it in honor of 
the Girl Scout twenty-eighth birth- 
day. That falls on March twelfth, 
you know.” 

“Let’s see what's inside.” Jean 
reached for the magazine. “Mercy, 
such a lot of good things! An 
article on Dog Stars of the Movies 
by Helen Grigsby Doss, with photo- 
graphs of aog actors we've seen in 
pictures; an article by Cynthia 
Wiley on landscape gardening as 
a profession for women; and the 
first of three articles, The Play's 
the Thing—this one by Ernest Stock. 
The blurb says they're all to be 


about different things in amateur 


dramatics, like choosing and cos- 
tuming the play, and designing and 
building the sets.” 

“What's the story situation in the 
March number?” asked Joan. 

“Promising.” Jean browsed amoug 
the pages. “There’s a Midge story 
called Red, White, and Blue and 
the pictures look as if Midge and 
Adele were at a dude ranch. There’s 
a Phyl-and-Meg story called A Day 
in the Country—it’s about Dilsey, 
and she’s evidently put her foot 
in it, as usual; and a Western story, 
Dust in the Wind, which has excit- 
ing illustrations.” 

Joan unhooked her darning bag 
from the back of a rocking chair. 
“Be a nice girl and read me the new 
installment of Winter Cottage, will 
you, Jin, while I mend the holes in 
some of my socks?” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Jew ffleilet Comme 
FREE! 


HIS special Girl Scout model 

in black with the front plate 
in green takes time exposure or 
snapshot, capturing every detail 
so that pictures enlarge beauti- 
fully, vet small enough to tuck 
away and carry conveniently in 


your pocket, purse, or handbag. 


FILM INCLUDED 


With each camera we will also send a film 
roll for six exposures. Additional rolls 
may be obtained at any local drug or sta- 
tionery store. 
td 
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The snap catch springs the camera into position HERE ARE ALL THE EASY DIRECTIONS 
and the wire finder and standing support slide : : 
into the camera when not in use. When folded, Tell girls how much you enjoy your subscrip- 
this camera is a mere 2” x 3” x 34”, not much tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL—then go with 


larger than your favorite compact. the girls to their mothers and let them order sub- 
scriptions for themselves through you. 


When you have secured three such subscrip- 
tions (they may be 8 months for $1.00, or 1 

T by ; S G t N U | N t year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us 
the three new names and addresses, together 
U 4 e AM - RA with the money you have received for the sub- 
mivex scriptions. (The subscriptions must be sold 

to persons living outside your own home.) De- 


livery of the UNIVEX CAMERA will I 
M AY B E Y O U R S ge de eo or ten days “sy a he ae 


three subscriptions reach our address given 
below. 























Address: Department X, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
































